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CHRONICLE $800,000 in taxes due as well as an assured annual 


President’s Newark Speech—President Taft ad- 
dressed the Newark Board of Trade on the revenues 
and expenditures of the Government. The speech was a 
message for the nation. The President assured his 
hearers that the Panama Canal would be completed in 
1915; explained how the cost of its building had risen 
from $139,000,000, the first estimate, to $297,000,000; 
declared his approval of a Congressional Commission to 
regulate and co-ordinate the various branches of the 
Federal Government with a view to the retrenchment of 
current expenses; deplored the lack of a budget system 
such as other countries employ to adjust outlay to in- 
come; favored the institution of a National Board of 
Health and the pensioning of superannuated civil serv- 
ants, and said he had reason to believe that the new tariff 
law would be so productive of income that for the 
year ending June 30, 1911, the surplus would be about 
$35,000,000 in the supposition that the expenditures 
would not be heavier than now anticipated and that the 
$38,000,000 necessary annually in the construction of 
the Panama Canal would be met by bonds. 


Supreme Court Decisions—The United States Su- 
preme Court handed down several decisions of great 
importance in their bearing upon the authority of States 
over corporations. The court upheld the decree of the 
State Court of Minnesota to the effect that a State may 
levy a tax upon the gross earnings of a railroad. This 
victory means that the State comes into possession of 
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revenue of $200,000. The State of Georgia lost in its 
attempt to levy on the property or franchise of a rail- 
road company operating under a charter which sub- 
jected it to an annual tax on the net proceeds of its in- 
vestments. The Alabama statute, levying an annual 
franchise tax on foreign corporations, was declared un- 
constitutional and an improper discrimination between 
foreign and domestic corporations. The State of Kansas 
won out in its fight with the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
for the installation of a separate passenger train on a 
branch road to the state line even if the operation of 
this train was at a loss to the company. Another State 
enactment which the Supreme Court rejected as un- 
constitutional was the Arkansas trust law which sought 
to impose an incorporation fee on foreign corporations 
to the amount of their capital stock. 


Maryland Boundary Line.—After eighteen years of 
litigation before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the State of Maryland has lost every point con- 
tended for in the dispute with West Virginia over the 
boundary lines except in so far as Maryland claimed 
full jurisdiction over the waters of the Potomac River. 
The court decided that commissioners be selected to run 
a line along the old State line as known and recognized 
after the so-called Deakin’s survey, but the high-water 
mark on the southern bank of the Potomac is designated 
as the boundary of Maryland, instead of the northern 
bank as averred by West Virginia. Maryland also gains a 
few hundred acres of land where Pennsylvania, West 
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Virginia and Maryland come together. Otherwise the 
contentions of West Virginia were recognized. 

The suit grew out of the dispute over a strip of land 
several miles wide to which Maryland laid claim, rest- 
ing her contention upon the construction of the charter 
granted to Lord Baltimore in 1632. 


Federal Extravagance.—Senator Aldrich informed 
the Senate that $300,000,000 a year could be saved to 
the Government by strict business methods. He proposed 
to establish a commission which should be given authority 
to conduct an investigation and frame recommendations 
to the end that the greatest saving possible might be 
effected. The plan met with considerable opposition. 
Senator Dolliver thought it a needless addition to the 
score of commissions now in full blast at an “ expense 
so great as almost in some cases to be incredible.” 
Senator Money deplored the mixing of the executive 
and legislative branches of the government especially 
in that sort of work. Senator Carter, of Montana, while 
conceding that “ infinite duplication exists in the various 
departments of the government,” which, for instance, 
has eight or ten different map-making departments in 
the city of Washington, attacked the proposed commis- 
sion as “a bureaucratic advance to power.” Senator 
Bristow, who admitted that there are hundreds of em- 
ployees of the government whose services could be dis- 
pensed with, objected to “ going to a lot of expense to 
find out that we ought to do things which we know 
now we ought to do.” All these statements are con- 
sidered frank and outspoken coming from representatives 
in Congress of a political power which has had control 
of the government for thirteen successive years. 


Philadelphia Car Strike—Lawless demonstrations 
continued through the week in the extensive strike of the 
Philadelphia street railway employees. One hundred 
and forty labor unions, numbering 125,000 men, voted 
on Sunday, February 27, for a general strike in sympathy 
with the striking car men. The walk-out was decided 
for Saturday, March 5, unless the grievances of the 
railway men were arbitrated by that time. In the reso- 
lution declaring for a strike a clause was ingeniously 
incorporated which puts the city in the same defensive 
position as the Rapid Transit Company by calling upon 
the City Council to take cognizance of the situation in 
such manner as will effect a settlement. 


Ballinger-Pinchot Affair—As a preliminary to his 
examination before the Congressional investigating com- 
mittee, Mr. Pinchot read a statement in which he says 
that Mr. Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, had en- 
tered office with the determination to make short work 
of the policy of keeping the natural resources of the 
country out of the hands of monopoly; that the Secre- 
tary had been unfaithful to public interests, had deceived 
the President and should be removed from office. In 





reply, Secretary Ballinger issued this statement: “In 
view of the fact that I will presently have an opportunity 
to appear before the committee and acquaint them with 
the truth, I shall not reply through the press to the 
mendacious aspersions which Mr. Pinchot seeks to cast 
upon me.” 


Senator Gordon’s Farewell—An unusual scene oc- 
curred in the United States Senate when Senator Gordon 
of Mississippi addressed his colleagues. As he had held 
office for less than two months pending the election of 
a new member, it was the Senator’s maiden speech as 
well as his farewell address. The aged soldier and 
statesman, who is past seventy-six years, told in simple, 
unaffected language how his life’s ambition to sit in the 
Senate had been realized, adding a graceful tribute to 
the courtesy of his fellow Senators and a plea that 
Mason and Dixon’s line be obliterated. Contrary to rule 
the speech was greeted with rounds of applause from the 
galleries and the members on the floor joined in heartily. 
There was no attempt made by the Vice-President to 
call for order. 


Crisis in Great Britain—Lord Rosebery has given 
notice of his intention to move on March 14 that the 
House of Lords go into Committee of the Whole to 
formulate a plan for its own reform.—tThe Liberal 
Cabinet has conceded the demands of the Irish Party 
and the Radicals. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George 
announced on Monday that resolutions excluding the 
Lords from financial legislation and limiting their veto 
on other legislation to the life-time of one Parliament 
will be introduced March 29 and before proceeding 
with the Budget. Should these resolutions, when passed 
by the Commons, be rejected or delayed by the Lords, 
the Premier will ask the Crown to exercise the royal 
prerogative, and if King Edward refuses he will resign. 
He will later introduce a bill substituting an elective for 
an hereditary second Chamber. The change of tactics 
is attributed to the tactful pressure of Mr. Redmond. 


Mr. Redmond and Mr. Asquith.—Mr. Redmond said, 
in his Dublin speech, that it was not Mr. Asquith’s Home 
Rule declaration that decided the Irish party to support 
the Liberals at the election, but his pledge that neither 
he nor his colleagues would hold office without guarantees 
against the veto of the Lords, who now can and wouid 
throw out any Home Rule bill passed by the Liberals 
in the Commons. Hence unless the Government adheres 
to its program of Redress before Supply and disables the 
Upper House from marring a measure of Irish self- 
government, the Liberals will be in no position to enact 
such a measure and Ireland cannot support them. Home 
Rule is now the dominant issue in British politics and 
must so remain till it is granted. This strong ultimatum, 
with the firmness of his subsequent attitude towards the 
Government, has won Mr. Redmond support in Ireland 
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beyond party lines. A few days later the new Bishop 
of Clonfert, in reply to addresses on his consecration, 
commended the past achievements of the party and their 
present uncompromising policy. They represent a great 
principle: Ireland can mind its own business as well as 
Canadians, Australians and Boers, and in using their 
power over parties to enact that principle into Jaw Irish- 
men should give them unanimous support. A statement 
by Col. Everard, who is trying to revive the tobacco 
industry, illustrates the unpopularity of the Budget. 
His experiments have proved that Ireland can produce 
tobacco that would bring $250,000,000 in wages to its 
workers, but is barred by a tax of a dollar a pound. He 
had to pay $850 revenue per acre under tobacco, and the 
Budget adds to this $200 more, thus strangling an infant 
industry that has no competitors to injure. 


The British Colonies—The Paramatta, one of the 
torpedo boat destroyers building for the Australian Com- 
monwealth, and the first ship of its mew navy, was 
launched on the Clyde, February 9. The attempt to have 
the first Ministry of the South African Federal Parlia- 
ment nonpartisan seems likely to fall through, as the 
more advanced members of the Bond are opposed to it. 
Those who favor it still hope that General Botha, who 
has not yet expressed his mind on the subject, may 
bring it about, but this is a bare hope not based on any 
very definite grounds. 


Troubles in India.—In the debate on the Press Bill in 
the Legislative Council, an attempt was made to limit 
its operations to three years. It was defeated by 42 
votes to 16. The Viceroy announced that he had 
granted an amnesty to those who had been deported for 
seditious utterances. This was received with astonish- 
ment and no little distrust by the Europeans and some of 
the more conservative of the natives, who judge that his 
hopes of thus conciliating the revolutionary element will 
be disappointed. Among the native Princes there is no 
little wonder at the changeable policy pursued, as well 
as at the toleration of revolutionary speech in England, 
which must have its effect in India. Some of the 
amnestied agitators have reached Calcutta and were re- 
ceived by processions singing seditious songs. The 
principal one, Krishna Kunar Mitter, made a progress 
through the principal streets and was received at his 
house by Arabindo Ghose, a leader in the agitation. 








The Congo Accusations—Last January the Rev. 
Dugald Campbell wrote to the Times in the highest 
terms of the Katanga District of the Belgian Congo. Mr. 
E. D. Morel replied, traversing his statements. Lieu- 
tenant Learmonth now writes to the same journal that, 
having travelled in that district during 1906 and 1907, 
he can corroborate Mr. Campbell’s assertions. He de- 
clares Morel’s letter inaccurate and misleading and as- 
serts him to be always needlessly aggressive towards 





the Congo Government which treats the natives much 
better than the British do in Rhodesia. 


Nova Scotia Legislature.—The Legislature of Nova 
Scotia opened in the afternoon of February 24 at Halifax 
with the usual military display. In the speech from the 
throne Lieutenant-Governor Fraser referred with satis- 
faction to the adjustment of the difficulties between the 
coal and steel industries in the eastern section of the 
province; to the abundant evidence of progress in agri- 
culture and to the usefulness of the Truro Agricultural 
College; to the methods for better utilization and con- 
servation of natural resources, especially forests, of which 
the Provincial Government has made a survey during 
last summer, thus becoming the leader among the 
provinces of Canada in making an inventory of its 
forest wealth. Other topics touched upon were the bet- 
terment of the highways through the expenditure of the 
provincial road grant; the proposed legislation enabling 
the Minister of Railways to obtain any of the lines 
connecting with the Intercolonial Railway; the work of 
the commission on the limitation of the hours of labor; 
compensation to workingmen for injuries received in the 
fulfilment of their tasks, and the proposed plan for a 
Canadian naval service to act in co-operation with the 
Imperial Navy. George E. Faulkner was elected Speaker 
of the House. 


Germany and Austria in Full Accord.—Graf Aehren- 
thal, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was warmly welcomed on his visit to Berlin last week. 
During his stay of several days in the German capital 
he held long consultations with the Chancellor and the 
Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs of the German 
Empire and evidently found himself in full accord with 
them regarding international policies. Following his 
departure from Berlin an official note, published simul- 
taneously in the German and Austrian capitals, declared 
that Graf Aehenthal’s visit had strengthened the bonds 
of sympathy uniting the two peoples. Germany and 
Austria, it continued, would work together to preserve 
the status quo in the Balkans, together they would lend 
their help in promoting the order now being introduced 
into the domestic affairs of the Ottoman Empire. The 
note gives assurance of the stability of the alliance be- 
tween the two Empires as well as of their traditional 
relations with Italy. Both Graf Aehrenthal and Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg are represented as having 
like confidence in the peaceful evolution of international! 
policies in the future, a confidence based upon the 
strength of the Triple Alliance and upon the present 
favorable aspect of relations existing between the Ger- 
man and Austrian peoples and the other great powers. 


Progress of the Electoral Reform Measure.—The 
Electoral Reform Commission of the Prussian House of 
Representatives has completed the first reading of the 
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Reform Bill. The partial compromise suggested by the 
National-Liberal party, which would allow a secret bal- 
lot to the electors chosen by open ballot in the three 
classes, was rejected by the votes of the German-Con- 
servatives, the Independent Conservatives and _ the 
Centrum. The members of this last party are being com- 
plimented on the cleverness they have so far shown in 
pushing their own idea of a proper reform. As planned 
at present the debate on the second reading will begin on 
March 3, in order to present the Commission’s report to 
the House on March 14 and to complete the further 
readings in the full assembly before Easter. The holiday 
recess to follow will permit the rest required by the 
constitution before the measure enters upon its second 
and final consideration. This second consideration is a 
requirement fixed by law in case of enactments involv- 
ing changes in the constitution. Amendments of the 
constitution, after their first approval, must be debated a 
second time in both Houses and be voted upon again 
21 days after their first passing. If this program be 
carried out the completed measure will be sent to the 
Upper House shortly after Easter. 


Germany’s Attitude to American Exhibit.—Con- 
siderable astonishment was created in American quarters 
in Berlin by the statement of Herr Delbriick, Im- 
perial Secretary of the Interior, in the Reichstag, that 
the German Government is not supporting the projected 
American industrial exhibition in Berlin either morally 
or financially. The statement was later corrected in the 
report of the Reichstag to read “no official support.” 
An official statement explains that the Secretary’s words 
were “the necessary expression of neutrality toward an 
undertaking which was inaugurated without the fore- 
knowledge of the German Government, and according to 
whose plan German producers were offered no oppor- 
tunity of bringing their manufactures into competition 
with foreign exhibits.” The explanation further states 
that the Government had given no official introduction to 
representatives of the exposition syndicate who had gone 
from Berlin to the United States to interest Americans 
in the project. It concludes with a pledge of cordial re- 
ception in case the exhibit open in Berlin on the under- 
standing implied in its statement. It may be added that 
the declaration came as a complete surprise to Ameri- 
cans interested, as they had been led to believe that the 
project had the official support of the German Gov- 
ernment. The announcement of the intended exhibition, 
made some time ago, assured those on this side that the 
invitation came through the German Embassy; Prince 
Henry, the Emperor’s brother, was President of the 
Committee of Reception; the Government had waived 
the right to customs duties on the exhibits to be sent 
over, and, finally, the Emperor himself was to open the 
exhibition. 


New National Party in Hungary.—As stated in the 
Chronicle, Prime Minister Graf Khuen-Hedervary, after 





the vote of “lack of confidence” in his cabinet late in 
January, suspended the sitting of Parliament until 
March 4 without giving formal notice of his future plans. 
It appears that he had then in mind the forming of a 
new political party, powerful enough to offset the efforts 
of the coalition which has of late rendered all attempt 
at legislative action in Budapest futile. The new party 
appears to-day an assured fact. The program of organ- 
ization recently published has met a hearty response in 
the Kingdom and the National Labor Party, as it is 
termed, appears strong enough to carry into effect the 
plans of the Premier. These turn chiefly upon a satis- 
factory electoral reform measure, and Graf Khuen has 
made known his intent to bring about as large a measure 
of universal suffrage as shall be found consistent with 
the national character. The army proposals favored by 
the late Tisza Cabinet shall also be pushed through 
Parliament. 


French Cardinal Government’s Victim.—The text of 
the judgment rendered by the civil tribunal of Rheims 
against Cardinal Lugon, Archbishop of Rheims, for hav- 
ing signed the episcopal letter forbidding the use by 
Catholic pupils of certain public school text-books, was 
published on February 26. The court declares that every 
complaint of the teachers was justified, and says that in 
some isolated communes the episcopal letter aroused such 
hatred against the public school teachers as to cause them 
to be subjected to veritable brutalities. The judgment 
asserts that the letter failed of the sympathy of many 
priests and of some bishops; but the only case alleged 
in support of this assertion is that of the Bishop of 
Nice, who is reported to have declared publicly that he 
could not join in an incitement to civil strife. The con- 
clusion of the judgment seems to hint at this being a 
test case that may end the prosecutions of bishops, for the 
judges explain that the wide publicity given to this liti- 
gation has afforded the teachers the moral satisfaction 
demanded, and that as Cardinal Lugon’s high character 
frees him from the charge that his action has been in- 
spired by base motives, material damages of one hundred 
dollars only are assessed, the defendant being condemned 
further to pay the costs. It will be remembered that 
each bishop who signed that letter was to be sued for 
one thousand dollars damages (see America, Vol. II, 
p. 138). The Cardinal appeals to a higher court against 
both damages and costs. 


Victory for the Slavic Union.—Hinting that his action 
had been inspired by the Emperor’s desire of peace, 
Freiherr von Bienerth, Prime Minister of the Austrian 
Empire, has dismissed his Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 
Shreiner. Throughout the Empire the dismissal has 
caused bitter sentiment among the German parties, who 
affirm that Dr. Shreiner has been sacrificed to placate 
the Slavic Union. No Minister will be named to fill 
the vacant post for the present. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





St. Cyprian on Unity 


It is generally known in a vague way that certain 
documents used freely in times past to demonstrate the 
primacy of the Holy See, have been called in question. 
Some suppose the whole Catholic position to be in con- 
sequence destroyed. This is far from being the case, 
since it can be fully established without the aid of these 
documents. If theologians no longer quote them, it is 
not because they admit them to be discredited. On the 
contrary, they hold the traditional view of them to be 
generally the right one, and they do not use them because 
they recognize that in so grave a matter every testimony 
should be absolutely above suspicion. 

Certain controversialists, not equally moderate, ex- 
aggerating the results of modern criticism, assume them 
to have been proved worthless. With more courage than 
learning they cry: “It is a well-known fact that this 
never occurred; that such a treatise has been falsified 
or interpolated in the interests of Rome.” As certain 
of these assertions have been made lately, both loudly 
and persistently, we take the occasion to make the fol- 
lowing counter-statements : 

It is not a fact that the Holy See did not send legates 
to the First Council of Nice. 

It is not a fact that legates did not preside in its name 
over the Council. 

It is not a fact that a canon, usually reckoned the 
sixth, of that Council, did not assert the universal primacy 
of the Holy See, but merely determined the primatial 
or patriarchal jurisdiction of Alexandria and Antioch. 

It is not a fact that St. Cyprian’s treatise, De Unitate, 
has been interpolated in the interest of the Roman 
Primacy. 

As those controversialists are weak in logic we must 
call to their attention that these propositions are only 
the contradictories of their favorite assertions and 
logically do not state the contraries of these. Take the 
first for-instance. We hold, of course, that the Pope 
sent legates to the Council; but our proposition does not 
assert this. It simply contradicts the controversialists 
who say it is a fact, that is, it is certain he did not. Hence 
it is true, if it be only probable that he did. Were they 
contented with only a probability in the matter; did they 
confine themselves to saying: “It is not a fact that the 
Pope sent legates,” that is, “it is probable he did not,” 
we should be perfectly willing to defend the certainty 
that he did. But such modesty would not suit their 
case. This requires them to assert absolutely he did not. 
This explanation is to be applied to the rest of our 
counter-statements. 

Before one can assert something as an undoubted fact 
he must be ready to solve every difficulty in the way. 
Against the assertion: The Pope did not send legates 





to the First Council of Nice, these grave objections occur: 
the presence of the two Roman priests, Victor and 
Vincentius, their subscription to the acts with the definite 
statement in every catalogue of subscriptions, that they 
did so on behalf of St. Sylvester, the peculiar position in 
the Council of Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, which can not 
be attributed to anything personal in him, and the state- 
ments of historians that the three were legates of the 
Holy See. The controversialists attempt to solve these 
difficulties, it is true, but they do not dissolve them in 
such a way as to give them even a shadow of a right to 
say: “It is a fact.” 

Against the positive statement that these legates did not 
preside over the Council in the Pope’s name, the ques- 
tion comes up: If they did not, who did? Historians 
are divided. Some pretend that the Emperor Constan- 
tine did so. Photius claims the office for the Bishop of 
Constantinople. Others say, the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria; others again, the Patriarch of Antioch. In general, 
however, these historians join with him to whom they 
give the first place, the Roman Pontiff represented by his 
legates. Photius himself does so. Orientals had an 
obvious motive for putting, now one, now another, of 
their patriarchs in the presidential office, but what con- . 
strained them to join the Pope with each? Suppose, for 
example, some fifteen hundred years hence, men should 
find one historian saying that Adams and Washington 


| were chiefs in a certain transaction, another saying 


Madison and Washington, a third, Hamilton and Wash- 
ington; suppose further, that each should be known to 
have been a partisan of the one to whom he gave the 
first place, the conclusion clearly would be that Washing- 
ton was the real chief in the affair. And if on turning 
to all the official records extant, these men should find 
Washington’s name always in the first place, the conclu- 
sion would become a certainty. Now this is what happens 
when we look into the catalogue of subscriptions to the 
acts of the Council. Hosius, Victor and Vincentius sign 
first, then come the names of those amongst whom their 
partisans divide the honor of presiding. The conclusion 
is inevitable. What answer do they make who say so 
dogmatically: “It is a fact that the Pope’s legates did 
not preside ”? 

It is easy to take Ruffinus as an authority in the matter 
of the sixth canon, and to quote his brief paraphrase. 
But is this sufficient to justify the confident assertion: 
It is a fact? Ruffinus is by no means above all suspicion, 
and as for the canon itself, Labbe, wiser and more learned 
than any of the controversialists, styles it: “ vexatissimum 
apud eruditos omnes,” most discussed amongst all 
scholars. Those, if they know them, can not ignore 
the codices which begin the canon with the words: 
“The Roman Church has always had the primacy,” 
nor can they pass over the fact that in the famous 
sixteenth session of Chalcedon the legates of the Holy 
See quoted it in that form in testimony to the rights of 


| the Roman Pontiff. Hence the probable sense of the 
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canon is: Saving always the primacy of the Roman 
Church, let the Bishops of Alexandria, Antioch and 
other chief sees, exercise over surrounding sees that 
metropolitical jurisdiction which the Bishop of Rome ex- 
ercises over the suburbican bishops ; and what corruption 
has been introduced into its text is rather of Greek than 
of Roman origin. All this must be cleared away before 
the controversialists can say: It is a fact that the canon 
does not assert the primacy of the Holy See. 

In St. Cyprian’s treatise, De Unitate, occurs a passage 
in which he demonstrates the necessity of holding the 
unity of the Church from the fact that Christ made this 
unity manifest by building His Church on one, St. Peter. 
Though He gives, after the resurrection, to the other 
Apostles equal power, like fellowship of honor, yet the 
origin of unity is from Him. A little reflection would 
enable one to draw from the passage an excellent argu- 
ment for the Primacy of the Holy See. Nevertheless 
in many manuscripts another version of the passage is 
also. found, in which the argument for the Primacy is 
drawn out explicitly. A third version exists in which the 
two are combined. This is materially spurious inasmuch 
as it is not the work of St. Cyprian; it is interpolated 
if the second of the versions just mentioned be spurious. 
But is it so? This is what the controversialists have to 
show before they can say: “St. Cyprian has been in- 
terpolated ’’; and this they coolly assume. The style of 
the text is St. Cyprian’s. Its arguments can be repro- 
duced from other writings of his. It is quoted by Ven- 
erable Bede, St. Gregory tue Great and St. Gelasius. 
It was almost certainly known to St. Jerome and St. 
Optatus in the fourth century. Hence many learned 
men hold St. Cyprian to have been the author of both; 
of the first when he wrote his treatise to draw the 
Novatian heretics to union with himself as their bishop; 
of the second when he sent, as he certainly did, his 
tueatise to Pope St. Cornelius to be used to bring back 
to the rightful pontiff the Roman confessors who had 
been drawn to support an antipope. 

As for the further statement that interpolations are 
made in the interests of the Roman Primacy, the con- 
tsoversialists must show that this needs interpolations. 
This they will labor in vain to do: the Primacy is proved 
absolutely by arguments they cannot challenge. 

Henry Wooons, s.J. 


The Library of the ‘‘Exercises’’ 


There is a well known story told of a saint who when 
shown by a duke through his valuable library, drew a 
small volume from his pocket with the remark: “ And 
yet, within the compass of this small book a richer library 
is to be found than the splendid collection which your 
Grace is kind enough to show me, and one from which 
infinitely more may be learned.” That book was the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, which, since its ap- 
probation by Paul III in 1548, has not only proved a 








library of spiritual doctrine to those who know it but has 
also been the object of so many explanations both within 
and without the Society of Jesus, of so many attacks, 
misrepresentations and apologies on the part of Catholics 
and Protestant alike, that to-day a collection of some of 
these forms a library of over 6,000 volumes. 

Not far from the Belgian capital, in the house of 
theological studies at Enghien, where almost 150 French 
Jesuits enjoy the religious liberties no longer accorded 
them in their own country, Father Henry Watrigant has 
collected as many editions and translations of the “ Ex- 
ercises”” as he has been able to find and all the books 
and manuscripts which in any way refer to or treat of 
them. These he has catalogued and arranged in an 
orderly disorder according to their subject matter. The 
collection goes by the name of the “Library of the 
Spiritual Exercises.” By the side of old volumes in 
parchment of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries is 
found the neat book of modern times; the bulky edition 
in folio rests high on its shelf next to the slender 
brochure of a dozen pages, all sounding in perfect har- 
mony the praises of “the Exercises,” explaining its 
methods, teaching its practice and recounting the history 
of its persecutions and its triumphs from its composition 
down to the present day. 

The idea of the library is unique; its history is simple. 
In the year 1878 a young Jesuit in the college of Vals, 
France, wrote an account of the fruit being reaped in 
different localities by means of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius. This account was well received; the 
author was encouraged and began a study that was to 
be the object of his predilection throughout life—the 
study of “the Exercises.” Ordained priest, Father 
Watrigant was able to continue and give himself more 
fully to his favorite work. In 1882 he founded and 
directed a House of Retreats in Lille, and soon by his 
counsel and experience contributed largely to the founda- 
tion of others in various cities of France and Belgium. 
Catholic Congresses, as those of Paris, Rheims and Lille, 
listened to him advocating the establishment of houses 
of retreats and advising the use of “the Exercises.” 
For all this study was necessary, and as Father 
Watrigant came more and more in contact with the 
literature of his special work, he saw that a collection 
of documents referring to the precious book of St. 
Ignatius would be of the greatest practical utility. 

The library was begun. In 1887, with its founder it 
was transferred from Lille to Rheims. We find it already 
numbering 2,000 volumes in 1891, but three years later 
everything came to a standstill on account of the ill- 
health of the collector. When he again resumed work 
in 1899 the library was back in its first home at Lille. 
The French Government struck at everything religious 
in 1901, and the library of “the Exercises” was saved 
by being brought to Belgium and installed in the college 
at Enghien. For the same reason of security the invita- 
tion to place the library at Rome where it would be 
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more accessible to visitors could not be accepted, and so 
it remains indefinitely at Enghien. 

A few moments in the library and one sees the ad- 
mirable order that Father Watrigant has drawn out of 
chaos. There are four great divisions: (1) books or 
documents regarding the text; (2) books or documents 
which relate to the theory; (3) books or documents con- 
cerning the practice; (4) books or documents giving the 
history of “the Exercises.” The first three groups form 
a complete whole; the fourth division is a history of the 
practice, a natural complement of the third group. Father 
Watrigant himself explains the division in one of his 
letters: ‘‘ Father Louis de Ponte has said somewhere 
that the book of ‘the Exercises’ is a tree upon whose 
branches rest the birds of heaven. If I should develop 
this comparison and apply it to the division of my col- 
lection I would say that the text of ‘the Exercises’ is 
the root of the tree, the theory is the trunk 
from which the branches grow; these, spreading as they 
do on every side in great abundance, give us the idea 
of the practice of ‘the Exercises’ in their manifold ap- 
plication ; finally, the fruit of the tree is the history of 
‘the Exercises,’ which by the grace of God have had 
such a wonderful fecundity.” Since writing these lines 
the collector of the library has added a new division— 
spiritual doctrine in other schools than the Ignatian, e. g., 
Benedictine, Franci$can, etc. 

Each of the great divisions—text, theory, practice, 
history—is subdivided into smaller divisions, of which 
it would be too long to speak here in full. In the first 
division we find the original text, its different editions 
and translations, the vulgate version and its editions, 
and finally works describing the genesis and composition 
of “the Exercises,” their general tenor, economy, char- 
asteristics and a complete bibliography. Father Storger’s 
work on the ascetical literature of “the Exercises ” was 
once the great bibliography. It is, however, very incom- 
plete and full of errors. Father Watrigant has made 
a new and enormous one, in which he has gathered all 
that has been printed on “the Exercises” by Jesuits 
and others and everything that gave indication of the 
manuscripts scattered through countless libraries in 
Europe. The undertaking was immense but absolutely 
necessary. Among the Vulgate versions are three which 
deserve more than ordinary attention. One is of the 
first edition of 1548, now exceedingly rare and the fourth 
publication made by the Society of Jesus. Another is the 
beautiful folio printed at Paris, typis argenteis, by order 
of Louis XIII. It is one of the first publications of the 
national library. The third is a real curiosity, the edition 
of an Anglican minister, Orby Shipley, who wrote it for 
the spiritual benefit of Protestants. In spite of his de- 
sire of adhering scrupulously to the text of St. Ignatius, 
he was willing to modify rather freely the Rules for 
thinking with the Church, which he afterwards entered. 
There are other works by Protestants, especially Angli- 
cans, of which we shall speak later. 





Under the headings, Theory and Practice, we meet 
with all the great names connected with “ the Exercises.” 
Method and doctrine divide the theory with a part re- 
served for censure and praise. Here the names of 
Roothaan, Diertins, Nonell, Meschler, Ponlevoy, Gag- 
liardi, Suarez, Hettinger and Palma occur often. But 
since “the Exercises” are eminently practical and lead 
to practical results, the works under practice are the 
most numerous of all. Here we have a labyrinth of 
divisions and a galaxy of great names. “The Exer- 
cises” are treated in all their possible adaptations to 
particular ends and persons, to religious, seeular priests, 
laymen, as a preparation for death, marriage, etc., etc., in 
the light of particular devotions, e. g., Blessed Sacrament, 
Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Blessed Virgin, the Angels, 
etc. 

Besides the biographies of many Jesuits, special ex- 
pounders of “the Exercises,’ we find here also the 
lives of several saints known for their admiration of 
St. Ignatius’ spiritual weapon, e. g., St. Charles 
Borromeo, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
St. Leonard of Port Maurice, etc. St. Vincent de 
Paul gave “the Exercises” to 20,000 exercitants at 
St. Lazarus. After the lives of many other illustrious 
priests and laymen, come some of those remarkable 
women, as Mesdames de Miramion, Budes, de Rennes, 
Mile. de St. Luc, guillotined at Paris for having dis- 
tributed pictures of the Sacred Heart. The “ Book of the 
Exercises ” used by the latter in her retreats at Guimper 
is one of the precious relics of the library. It was bought 
for two cents! Let us not forget the life of Maria- 
Antonia de San José de la Paz, who, after the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from the Spanish colonies, had “ the 
Exercises ” given in retreats to over 100,000 persons in 
South America. 

The work of collecting is still going on as ever. A 
glance at the bibliographies published by Father Watri- 
gant for 1904-07 and 1907-09 shows the necessity of this. 
For these past six years we have 340 review articles, 
books or brochures on “the Exercises” in eight lan- 
guages. Thirty are in English. Among the old books 
in English we find many from the pens of Anglicans, 
principally the Cowley Fathers. Their founder, Rev. 
M. R. Benson, has several, e. g., “ Instructions in the 
Divine Art of Systematic Meditation,” ‘“ Benedictus 
Dominus,” “Of the Advantage and Aim of Spiritual 
Retreats.” We find one book by Dr. Pusey, “ Eleven 
Addresses During a Retreat of the Companions:of the 
Love of Jesus.” There are others by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, the Rev. Edward Churton, Bishop of Nassau; 
Dean Randall of Chichester, etc. Perhaps the most 
curious is “ Vita et Doctrina Jesu Christi Per 
N. Avancinum, S.J., ad usum cleri anglicani accomodavit 
Presbyter Ignotus.” Of course, the Presbyter-I gnotus 
had to introduce many changes to make his work ac- 
ceptable to the clerus anglicanus. 

In order to make his work known and to offer to 
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others the world over the results of his own studies and 
that of others privileged to visit the library at will, 
Father Watrigant founded a review four years ago 
which appears six times annually. Its name is Collection 
de la Bibliotheque des Exercises and is published by 
Lethielleux, Paris. Its object is theoretical, historical 
and practical. As years go by this review will become a 
veritable commentary on “ the Exercises’ and any ques- 
tions pertaining to them. In the twenty-four numbers 
already published we find two bibliographies, discussions 
on the fundamental meditation before St. Ignatius, on 
the use of lantern slides in retreats, on retreats for deaf- 
mutes, on the organization of retreat-houses in different 
countries, etc. Each number is complete, a veritable 
classic written by some master. The use of lantern 
slides to-day replaces the use of large illustrations so 
effectively employed by St. Peter Claver, Blessed An- 
thony Baldinucci, etc. Some Jesuits have even arranged 
little dramas according to the plan of “the Exercises,” 
thus to drive home better the fundamental truths of 
religion. 

The library of “ the Exercises ” is a delight for lovers 
of old manuscripts and rare books. Seneca feared a man 
of one book. What would he have said of a man with 
a review and a whole library on one book? 

FERDINAND C. WHEELER, S.J. 


‘‘Bradley or Bergson?’’—or Aristotle? 


Almost everyone interested in current philosophy is 
sure to be attracted by the signature of Professor James, 
if not through hope of enlightenment, at least for the 
sake of the entertainment afforded by his brilliant style 
and because of his great prominence. Avoiding, as he 
usually does, anything like a definite formulation of his 
philosophic creed, and emphasizing on principle the neces- 
sary inadequacy of any such attempt, he would seem of 
late to yield somewhat to the demand ever growing 
louder for a coherent, brief statement of his fundamental 
tenets and the reasons thereof. This tendency is espe- 
ciaily marked in his article, “ Bradley or Bergson?” 
which appears in The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Methods for January 20, 1910. 

An avowed admirer and disciple of Bergson, he very 
graphically presents us in this paper with what he looks 
upon as the clearest possible expression in brief of the 
basis of true philosophizing, the last word to be said by 
Radical Empiricists in reply to the last word of Intel- 
lectualists, who are typified by Mr. Bradley The latter 
had given a résumé of his creed in Mind for October. 
The main issue is of course bound to be the same old 
epistemological problem, whether we call the contestants 
realists and idealists—empiricists and intellectualists— 
nominalists and realists—dogmatists and sceptics. In the 
end it is the cardinal question of the true nature and 
value of the universal. Involved with it are all those 
other questions of truth, certitude, the worth of specula- 





tive science and especially metaphysics, even the true 
meaning and value of our sensitive cognition. But it is 
a great relief to have it once more narrowed down so 
sharply to the basic question as to what is the essential 
element that we are all conscious of in the mind’s en- 
counter with reality. 

According to Professor James’s analysis, in the begin- 
ning of their philosophic journey, Bradley and Bergson 
follow the same path, both reject the Kantian explanation 
of conception as a unifying of discrete unconnected 
sensitive percepts; both admit that in sensation itself we 
grasp the object as a unit, “a transparent, immediately 
intuited much-at-once.” According to both, the subse- 
quent concept is a distorted, denaturalized, second-hand 
encounter with reality, lacking the genuineness and the 
fulness of direct sensitive contact; distorted because 
static, whereas the feeling grasps reality as it is, in flux; 
so inadequate, that by its omission of many elements 
found in reality it is hopelessly unable to give an account 
of space, time, causality, relation, activity, personality, 
that shall be compatible with what our senses report. 

At this point the roads divide. The one, the road of 
speculative philosophy, confessedly incompatible with 
truth and with what our senses tell us—‘‘ The way of 
Philosophy is not the way of life’”’—is that adopted by 
Bradley and the most advanced and consistent idealists ; 
the other, the path of radical empiricism, is that of Berg- 
son and James; in one word, it is the path straight back 
home. Speculation, it says, is waste of time under the 
circumstances. Real philosophy is better described as 
avoidance of such vain questionings. Let us be content 
with practical life. The richest and most satisfying 
course lies in proximity to the here and now. If you 
are tormented by a desire to roam, you will best satisfy 
it by giving rein to the irresponsible imagination; do 
not torture yourself by vain rules of logic which will 
lead you no nearer to the truth. 

There is no defending the aberrations of Bradley, or 
his perverse adhesion to a path he knows leads far from 
life and common sense, admitting that “ doubtless it may 
be delusion,” yet trusting to an ill-grounded conviction 
that somehow everything will come right in the end. 
However, one must resent Mr. James’s assumption that 
the only alternative to all this is Bergson’s and his own 
radical empiricism. If there is one notorious fact in the 
history of philosophy, it is that extremes meet and their 
meeting place has always been the arid land of scepticism. 
Philosophers hate this word and shrink from the absurd- 
ities it implies, but the trade (for doctrine it is not) 
is by no means obsolete, and Bradley and Bergson fur- 
nish us with the latest example of a pair who have un- 
expectedly met there. It is this coincidence, both in the 
early stages of their journey and in its final outcome, that 
gives James hope for their final reconciliation. We agree 
with him that, so far as results are concerned, Bradley 
might just as well give up his wearisome, roundabout 
route to nowhere. 
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The stock advertisement of ancient Greek sceptics 
(borrowed from their predecessors, the Sophists) was, 
that they dealt with practical life; in practical life alone 
happiness was to be found—that fulness of encounter 
with reality. Whether one takes sides with the Platonists, 
ancient or modern, who so exalted the ideal as to reduce 
the throbbing world of time and space to a shadow, or, 
on the other hand, gives allegiance to Heraclitus, who 
could grasp nothing beyond the here and now, in either 
case, there is the same unnatural divorce between life 
and intellect, common sense and philosophy, with the 
inevitable conclusion—intellectual despair. 

The great service of Aristotle was to lay bare the 
fallacy and to point out the middle course of sane 
philosophy. It is surely pitiable that on this of all ques- 
tions the painstaking distinctions of the sage of philoso- 
phers should be considered beneath notice beside the 
systems of Bradley and Bergson. Why should there not 
be the direct encounter of mind with reality? Human 
thought is not a mere web-spinning process by which 
reality already grasped in a distinctively human but un- 
intellectual way is done over. Thought-concept marks 
rather the very first meeting that man as such has with 
reality. Without the universal direct cognition neither 
James nor Bradley nor Bergson would find much relish 
or richness in his contact with reality, however much he 
may despise that important entity. Presupposing this, 
reflective thought has a new meaning. The function of 
intellect is not reduced to the impossible unifying task 
ascribed to it by Kant, nor is it a mere ornamental ap- 
pendage to human life. Without intellectual activity 
there is no active human life. 

Overlooking all the shallow Lockean confusion of 
thought and feeling in direct cognition, one marvels at 
what this “richness and fulness of life” can be, and 
how it can more than compensate for either the pleasure 
or the usefulness which speculative thought has brought 
to individuals and to the world at large. It seems quite 
as intelligible, to say the least, that, even from the 
sceptics’ standpoint, Mr. Bradley should choose intel- 
lectual gymnastics for the keen satisfaction he finds in 
them, as that Mr. James should prefer another mode of 
enjoyment. If there be question of practical utility, in 
the long run we can have very slight room for doubt 
which of the two methods per se could be more readily 
dispensed with. Purely speculative mathematicians have 
rendered no slight service to the practical well-being of 
men, and though the effects of metaphysical abstract 
reasoning are less tangible, the clear reason is that they 
are more far-reaching, more widely distributed, and exer- 
cise a more subtle influence. 

The ideal man is one in whom is found the harmonious 
development of all human faculties, each one trained to 
a high degree of excellence. His would indeed be a 
rare encounter with reality. But who will find such a 
man? “Procul et de ultimis finibus terrae.” Even 
our greatest men are either by reason of natural 








endowment or by education somewhat lopsided. In real 
life there are no perfect spheres, and the most we can 
hope for in an individual is that he have, besides a good 
general equipment, some particular faculties particularly 
keen-edged, or some particular field of human endeavor 
particularly well cultivated. Moreover, the cultivation 
of one faculty or application to one line of endeavor may, 
and usually does, interfere with accomplishment in other 
lines. The ploughman has as a rule neither time 
nor opportunity nor, perhaps, the taste to develop into 
a great social reformer, a profound speculative thinker, 
a poet or an artist; but, if he is a normal man, he does 
encounter reality through the same faculties of sense, 
imagination, intellect and will, which if more highly en- 
dowed or more fully developed would have made him all 
of these. He does, in his own humble and rudimentary 
fashion, enter into an appreciation of reality through all 
these varied channels. To excel in only one, even though 
it rank not first in the list of human activities, is no 
reproach, but rather a necessary consequence of our 
limitations. 

If we understand Mr. James’s dictum of higher wisdom, 
he would have us eliminate from the list of activities 
worth special cultivation the exercise of speculative 
thought, because this function does not include all the 
others. He would have us “ tumble to life’s call and turn 
into the valley where the green pastures and the clear 
waters always were.” But for many vigorous minds, in 
the future as in the past, “ life’s call” will be truth’s call, 
and in the following of that call they will still find a 
“ full thickness and activity” that “the me’s and thee’s 
and now’s and here’s ” could never yield them without it. 

Like every advocate of an outlandish system of philoso- 
phy, Bergson has the faculty, an unavoidable and indis- 
pensable one, of scattering parenthetical grains of truth 
through the tares. One of these deserves notice both on 
account of the unexpected analogue it suggests and of 
the unwarranted conclusion it insinuates. “ The way to 
know reality intimately is, according to this philosopher, 
to sink into those data (i. e., perceptual data—the data 
of sense) and get our sympathetic imagination to enlarge 
their bounds. Deep knowledge is not the conceptually 
meditated but of the immediate type. Bergson thus allies 
himself with old-fashioned empiricism on the one hand 
and with mysticism on the other.” To those acquainted 
with Ignatian asceticism these words recall a familiar 
expression and an all-important distinction. There is 
indeed an “intima cognitio” that brings one in closer 
personal touch with reality than mere dry, abstract, dis- 
cursive thought. It is that cognition which pauses for 
the will to act. There is indeed a profound difference 
between going deeply into a subject and letting the 
subject sink deeply into your soul. But these two are 
neither mutually exclusive nor to be contrasted in the 
manner implied in this passage. One might range through 
all the realms of theological thought and still remain 
untouched within, unsympathetic, as dry as the interior 
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of a hollow ball that has sunk through fathoms of ocean. 
His contact with reality is incomplete because man was 
made to encounter reality not only by knowing the truth, 
but by loving the good. 

The contrast, then, is not between cold, unsympathetic 
reason and contact with the things of sense, either as 
“ here-and-now ” or by the “ enlarging of the sympathetic 
imagination,” but rather between cold, unsympathetic 
reason and the same reason hand in hand with will, that 
source of warmth and sympathy and love that we call 
human in its best sense. 

Stripped of its complicated allusions to modern per- 
sons and systems, and reduced to its lowest Greek 
denominator, Mr. James’s statement amounts to this: “I 
think the sceptic Heraclitus was right. I think that 
Plato, the idealist, to be consistent, should have agreed 
with him in his conclusion.” It is the play of Human 
Thought without its Hamlet. Aristotle it was who with 
scientific precision pointed out how you could and why 
you should “tumble to the call of life” and philosophy 
simultaneously. Surely his words deserve a little scholarly 
attention, before taking so momentous a leap. 

Joun J. Luwnny, s.y. 


Electoral Reform in Prussia 


The fight being waged on trusts and corporations in 
the legislative halls of their own country no doubt dis- 
tracts the attention of the American people from the 
bitter conflict now going on in Prussia, where a once 
all-powerful bureaucracy is battling for its life against 
the growing strength of the people. And yet the conflict 
offers an interesting study in politics. Prussia is almost 
the last of the great world powers, as we know, in which 
the constitutional prerogative of popular franchise is so 
limited and controlled as to practically make the voice 
of the people powerless. The present constitution of the 
Kingdom, promulgated by the King in 1850, vests the 
legislative power in the King and a bicameral legislature 
(Landtag), the two Chambers having substantial equality 
of powers in legislation. 

The House of Peers (Herrenhaus), made up of 
hereditary peers, and of life peers and representative 
worthies largely dependent on royal appointment, is 
naturally aristocratic in sentiment. It numbers to-day 
about 300 members, of whom two-thirds, at least, are of 
the large land-owning classes. The House of Repre- 
sentatives (Abgeordnetenhaus) should be a popular as- 
sembly, and in the present trend of political feeling in 
Germany would be a democratic body were it not that 
the indirect vote system renders such an outcome or- 
dinarily a doubtful one, the moneyed class having a 
decided advantage under its provisions. 

The reason of this is readily understood. The 
House of Representatives is composed of 433 members, 
elected for a term of five years by indirect vote. The 
country is divided into districts, and in each district 





usually one representative is chosen by the three-class 
system. This system arranges the qualified voters of a 
district (all Prussians twenty-five years of age who enjoy 
the privilege of municipal franchise) into three classes 
according to the amount of taxes they pay; the largest 
taxpayers, who together pay one-third of the taxes, form- 
ing the first class; the next highest taxpayers, together 
paying a second third of the taxes, constituting the second 
class and the remaining taxpayers making the third 
class. 

Each class of voters, by open ballot somewhat after 
the manner of an American convention, chooses an equal 
number of electors and these latter then assemble and 
ballot for the district’s representative in the Abgeord- 
netenhaus. Popular leaders in Prussia have not been 
blind to the manifest advantage such a polling system 
assures to the wealthier classes, and they have for years 
back been schooling their constituents to make formal 
and insistent demand for such a change in the consti- 
tutional policy of the Kingdom as will give to them the 
privilege of direct and universal suffrage with secret 
ballot, such as imperial enactments make mandatory in 
the election of members of the German Reichstag. 

The militant policy of these leaders at length forced 
from the Prussian Ministers a promise that an electoral 
reform measure would be laid before the Landtag in 
the session which opened early in February of the current 
year. The dissatisfaction which followed the introduc- 
tion of the bill prepared by the Ministers, as well as the 
widespread popular demonstrations in opposition to its 
enactment, have been chronicled in AMERICA. 

Although it is fathered by the National-Liberal party 
of Prussia, the opponents of the measure claim that it 
is neither “ national ” in its provisions, nor is it “ liberal ” ; 
indeed they are outspoken in the contention that the so- 
called reform bill openly favors the permanency of 
plutocracy and bureaucracy in the Kingdom. The 
framers of the reform, so the complaint runs, have 
pushed aside every clause suggested by nonpartisan well- 
wishers of genuine progress to favor meekly the con- 
tinued dominancy of the spirit hitherto holding that 
progress in check. 

A correspondent has this to say of the reform bill so 
earnestly recommended by Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg shortly after the opening of the Landtag: “One 
recalls the sneers and jeers, which, even in Prussia, 
greeted the new franchise measure introduced in the 
Hungarian Parliament some time back by Count 
Andrassy, and how men laughed out of court a project 
more bureaucratic in its details than any suggested in 
the caste-ridden days of the Citizen-King Louis Philippe 
of France. Andrassy and his friends may well return 
the compliment to-day, since the proposed scheme of 
Prussian electoral reform is in no detail better, while in 
many of its enactments it is far worse than the Hun- 
garian mockery. The world willy be astonished to learn 
that a proposal like the present one should receive serious 
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consideration in the Parliament of a nation so advanced 
as is Prussia.” 

To one who analyzes the reform bill now before the 
Prussian Landtag, the reason of this sharp criticism is 
easily discovered. A very objectionable feature of the 
bill is the absence of any suggestion to do away with 
the public ballot. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
makes this pitiful defence of its party’s position: 
“ Through the open ballot a sense of personal responsi- 
bility is strengthened and the voter is safeguarded against 
many influences which endanger the honesty of the secret 
ballot.” “Seldom,” says the correspondent already 
quoted, “is a more audacious slap in the face given to 
truth.” 

The experience of our own country is proof enough 
that the more zealously the secrecy of the ballot is de- 
fended the greater certainty exists that individual con- 
viction of what is best for the country’s interest will 
rule the voter’s action. And common report has it that 
in Prussia the politician, the capitalist, the wealthy cor- 
poration representatives have not been slow to avail 
themselves of the powerful weapon they possess in the 
knowledge which the open ballot gives to them to coerce 
the voters dependent upon them. The members of the 
great Centrum party, who have long had bitter reason to 
appreciate the vicious effects of the open ballot, will 
never cease in their opposition to a reform proposal 
which fails to eliminate it, and they are not at all back- 
ward in giving the Ministry assurance that no thought 
of compromise on this point is in their minds. 

Another disposition of the new measure, whilst appear- 
ing to be a concession to the popular demand, is not 
calculated to effect any salutary change. Hereafter it 
is proposed to put in the first of the classes all those 
who pay taxes to the amount of 5,000 marks or over, 
and in the second all those paying 1,850 marks or over. 
To be sure it will not occur in this contingency as it has 
occurred in the system actually prevailing that in given 
districts the first class will contain but one or two voters, 
still the widening of the limits marking the divisions will 
not essentially change the dominant strength of the 
moneyed classes as compared with their poorer fellows. 
The principle of a very objectionable class system re- 
mains the same, and it is the principle which has been 
attacked by those who have looked for a genuine reform. 

The one detail of the projected bill which gives satis- 
faction to the people is the change from the indirect to 
the direct ballot. Henceforth, should Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg succeed in pushing his measure 
through the Landtag, the citizens of Prussia in choos- 
ing parliamentary representatives will be able to vote 
directly for the individual they favor. The intermediary 
of electors will be eliminated. It is, as was said, an 
interesting lesson in latter-day politics, and one will be 
well repaid if he follows closely the accounts which come 
to us of the bitter struggle now on in the capital city of 
the great German Empire. M. O’Connor, S.J. 





‘‘Harper’s Weekly’’ Advises the Pope 


We presume the tea-pot tempest let loose by Mr. 
Fairbanks in Rome upon American newspaperdom has 
at length been laid. Our former Vice-President is more 
to be pitied than blamed. For a good, harmless man, his 
turbulent career in the world of print is a mystery which 
we cannot explain. But his last weird episode is closed, 
and the only thing that interests us now is the vast 
literature cast up on the shores during the few days of 
raging storm. 

Out of the mass of wreckage we take for choice a 
highly wrought piece of editorial comment stamped with 
the name of Harper's Weekly. “ Nothing seems to be 
so useful to the Roman Catholic Church as lively 
Protestant competition. If the Pope, with pro- 
priety, could subsidize the Methodist Association im 
Rome, it would pay to do it.” 

We submit this as the most adroit expression of 
opinion that appeared in connection with “the late un- 
pleasantness.” It was not an easy task to say something 
which would appear friendly to both Methodists and 
Catholics. To seem sympathetic with Catholics, and at 
the same time to tip a friendly wink to Methodists, is 
not an easy achievement ; we recommend our diplomatists 
to study Harper's Weekly. 

The sentences which we have quoted look plausible 
enough. Indeed the only suspicious feature about them 
is their bland and convincing innocence. See, for in- 
stance, how the so-called Protestant Reformation created 
a salutary counter-reformation in the Church itself. See, 
too, the vigor and self-sacrifice of Catholic activities 
in those countries where the Church is kept up to the 
pitch of strenuousness by the opposition, not always 
scrupulous, of widespread heresy. The case seems clear. 
It really appears to the editor of Harper's Weekly that 
the Pope ought to pay people to become Protestants in 
order to prevent his bishops and priests from falling 
asleep. In order to preserve vigilance among the shep- 
herds of his flock he ought to subsidize the multiplication 
of wolves. It is a fascinating theory. 

But we wonder whether the theory would work out 
to the satisfaction of the editor in matters concerning 
which there is no religious prejudice to obscure the 
vision. Hardship and struggle are age-old tests and 
promoters of truth and character as well in the case of 
individuals as in that of institutions. Suffering and pri- 
vation and unjust antagonism are acknowledged moulders 
of rare manhood and womanhood. This is universal 
experience. But are we, on that account, justified in 
wishing to see others sick and hungry and wrestling with 
adversity? It is highly probable that the writer we are 
criticizing is of the stuff to profit spiritually and intel- 
lectually from the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. If he should lose all his fortune (quod Deus 
avertat) in the next Wall Street shuffle, it might have a 
very chastening effect upon him. It has happened that 
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way more than once. But we are not going, for all 
that, to tell him that if he, with propriety, could subsidize 
the jobbers of the stock market, it would pay to do it. 
A dangerous illness, or the loss of a friend, has often 
done men good. But we should not thank the Job’s 
comforter who could watch us writhing in the “ fell 
clutch of circumstance,” and could observe with smug 
decorum that “man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
To be in extremity is very often to be near grace; but 
we do not think “ it would pay” us to encourage others 
to reduce us to extremity. A little murdering and rob- 
bing will keep the official conscience of the police alert 
and vigilant, whilst a period of Saturnian peacefulness 
would disrupt their discipline. But still we cannot ap- 
prove, much less encourage, the commission of crime. 

A little reflection ought to show the editor of Harper's 
Weekly that there are many things in this world which 
are productive of good in the long run, but which we 
cannot even seem to encourage nor even desire to exist. 
St. Augustine said that God would not permit evil if He 
could not draw good out of it. Even with our limited 
intelligence we know how many evils work unto good. 
But to do evil that good might come from it, or to wish 
to see it done, or to encourage it on the score that “ it 
would pay ”—this is a perversion of thought that we find 
it hard to account for. 

What a multitude of advisers the Pope is burdened 
with! Modernists, editors of papers, politicians, pro- 
gressive and dissatisfied Catholics—we cannot name them 
all—they are forever pouring a deluge of advice and 
friendly suggestion and amicable fault-finding and use- 
ful hints and superior wisdom in papers and books and 
speeches Romeward to the venerable Pontiff, the succes- 
sor of St. Peter. He has need of infallibility; but not 
for such advice as that proffered by Harper's Weekly. 

James J. DALY, s.J. 

The lack of a sense of humor is the cause of much 
modern infidelity. Take as an example the following 
sentiment in an article which treats of divorce. The 
writer—a woman—believes divorce is hurtful to society 
and civilization. Let there be separation if necessary, but 
no remarriage. She admits that, while this is the best 
for society, it conflicts sorely with the happiness of the 
individuals concerned. How, then, is this sin against 
society to be discouraged? Does the writer refer to 
God, or His law, or the malice and punishment of sin? 
Not at all; she is too polite and refined to be so baldly 
obvious to her gentle readers. Listen to her substitute 
for the ancient truths: “If only this pathetic creature, 
clamoring for personal happiness at any cost to the race 
—if only he could realize that when individual happiness 
conflicts with any great human ideal, the right to claim 
such happiness is as nothing compared to the privilege 
of resigning it!” Till-vally! There’s red blood for 





you! This is the kind of frothy syllabub modern advanced 
thought serves out as intellectual meat. 








CORRESPONDENCE 





Belgian Bateliers 


LouvaIN, FEBRUARY 7, 1910. 


It is not very well known, even by Belgians themselves, 
to what a great extent transportation by means of the 
interior waterways has grown in their little country. 
Canals intersect the country at every point and connect 
Belgium with Rouen and Lyons in France, Ruhrort in 
Germany and Rotterdam and Amsterdam in Holland. In 
1904 there were 9,380 registered Belgian boats plying on 
these canals. 6,034 averaged from 100 to 500 tons. In 
1905 the figures show that the imports and exports over 
these waterways were respectively 5,901,116 and 7,003,- 
909 tons of merchandise. 

On their continuous voyages across Belgium, France, 
Holland and Germany, these floating houses carry also 
about 20,000 children of an age when if they were resi- 
dents of any particular city, they would be found in 
school. It can be readily imagined how difficult their 
nomadic life makes schooling. They cannot frequent a 
day school, and a boarding school is generally beyond their 
reach. The past gives striking evidence of how utterly 
neglected most of the children went: 65 per cent. of the 
bateliers are absolutely illiterate and the authorities 
have never been able to impose upon them the legal obli- 
gation of keeping a day-book. 

The bateliers show themselves little worried about 
the instruction of their children and the means of ob- 
taining it for them. They themselves have succeeded in 
their vocation without being educated ; their children can 
do the same. Moreover the batelier is more isolated 
than the rest of men and consequently loves to have his 
little family about him for his comfort and later on to 
assist him. Boys of nine and girls of eleven years leading 
the horses along the tow-path is a common sight in Bel- 
gium. 

The more difficult the enterprise the greater the praise 
for those who were the first to organize a methodical 
course of elementary education for the young bateliers. 
In December, 1903, Mlle. Jeaumart founded at Namur 
the “ Ecole Pensionnat St. Jacques des Bateliers,” which 
has already received in its classes 700 children of both 
sexes, of whom 248 were boarders. Attendance at the 
day school, necessarily irregular, has at least the great 
advantage of familiarizing the world of bateliers with 
the ideas of school and study. In the boarding school— 
“ pensionnat ”—the influence of the devoted teachers is 
greater in proportion as the voyages of the parents per- 
mit of only short and occasional holidays, when for in- 
stance they make a stop of some days at Namur or in 
the neighborhood. 

The school is composed of four classes: two for girls, 
two for boys. The first for each division is preparatory; 
the second is profesional for the boys, while that for the 
girls is ménagére-professionnelle, a mixture of profes- 
sional work and training in house keeping. This latter 
kind of school for girls is common in Belgium and need- 
less to say a power for good. It forms a useful wife for 
the industrious ouvrier.~ On the program of studies in 
the boys’ professional class we find manual training in 
some trade, the making and repairing of cables and 
splices; general courses in German and Flemish, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law of the batelier, cor- 
respondence and keeping of books, notions in hygiene 
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and therapeutics for cases of sudden indisposition or of 
accident, geography, etc. These courses, rendered as 
concrete as possible, interest the young bateliers because 
they are ever in touch with their former lives and besides 
they become attached to their profession in a remarkably 
striking way. The results have more than justified ex- 
pectations. 

This school is founded for the children; the adults are 
not neglected. On Sundays they are gathered for Mass, 
brought to the duties at regular intervals and in many 
ways cared for by priest and layman who have their good 
at heart. Belgians are not slow in the matter of social 
work; priests and laymen by their united efforts have 
made of Belgium an example in this respect. What has 
been done, is being done and remains to be done, Father 
Vermeersch, S.J., has clearly set forth in his recent work, 
“ Manuel Social, La Législation et les GEuvres en Bel- 
gique,” the second edition of which was awarded the 


quinquennial prize of social sciences in 1908. 
F. C. W. 





A Ceremony at Montmartre. 


Those who were in Paris during the week of the flood 
will not readily forget their experience. The loss of 
property in the poorer quarters of the city and in some 
of its suburbs amounted to a national disaster ; the gloomy 
aspect of the submerged houses, the difficulty of com- 
munication, the misery of the thousands of homeless 
beings, whom the sudden catastrophe sent adrift, all these 
things make up a picture very different from the usual 
aspect of the gay capital of France. 

Side by side with these pathetic and poignant memories 
are others that bring a ray of light and hope into the 
gloomy atmosphere. The spontaneous burst of charity 
that made men and women, whom the flood had spared, 
fly to the assistance of their less fortunate fellow citizens 
will long be remembered, and the passionate trust with 
which thousands of Parisians threw themselves upon the 
mercy of God is another memorable feature of the tragic 
week, 

The 27th, 28th and 29th of January were days of gloom 
and fear; on the 30th, things looked more hopeful, the 
worst seemed over and this improvement coincided with 
a splendid demonstration that goes far to prove the 
depths of faith still existing under the careless exterior 
of the Parisian. In the morning, the Archbishop, Mgr. 
Amette, presided over the féte celebrated at Notre Dame 
des Victoires, in honor of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. The church was crowded, and the attitude of the 
worshippers earnest, anxious, sorrowful, yet filled with 
supernatural hope and trust, told an eloquent tale of past 
anguish. In the same afternoon, at the special request 
of the Archbishop, hundreds of pilgrims, chiefly men, 
made their way to the votive church of Montmartre that 
stands high above the city, a perpetual symbol of prayer. 

It was no easy matter to reach Montmartre ; omnibuses 
and tramways stopped running; several bridges were 
impassable; nevertheless the big church was crowded, 
many worshippers having come on foot. The central 
aisle was filled with men, those men who, at the present 
crisis, are fighting the good fight, in whose hands rest 
the destinies of France as a Catholic country. Senators 
and deputies were there as well as workmen and artisans, 
all united in a common feeling of intense emotion. One 
of the chaplains of the church, M. L’Abbé Langlois, 
delivered a short discourse in which he touched on the 
lessons taught by the national calamity, and on the duties 
that it brings in its train. Then the Archbishop ascended 


the pulpit. Since his appearance at Notre Dame des 
Victoires in the morning, he had been in a boat to visit 
the submerged quarter of St. Antoine and his mind was 
full of the scenes of misery among which he had moved. 
He spoke warmly of the charity that shone so brightly 
in the gloom of the awful visitation and, with a trembling 
voice, of the many thousand workmen who had lost all 
their worldly goods; tools, furniture, clothes. He laid 
stress on the helplessness of human science before the 
advancing flood, and implored his hearers to have re- 
course to the only means of salvation: humble, earnest 
prayer. 

When the Archbishop descended from the pulpit a great 
cry of supplication rose, as the pathetic tones of the 
“Parce Domine” echoed through the great basilica. 
Ten thousand men’s voices took up the strain; it was the 
intense soul of Catholic France that expressed itself at 
that solemn hour, a soul that still believes, hopes and 
loves, that, in spite of occasional weaknesses, cherishes 
its heritage of sacred traditions and holy memories. 

A procession was then formed, in which the Arch- 
bishop carried the golden monstrance. Around him were 
the senators and deputies; he walked to the great door 
of the church, which was then thrown open, and, for a 
minute, he stood, the monstrance in his hands, above the 
stricken city. The scene was one never to be forgotten; 
far below Montmartre lay submerged Paris, wrapped in 
the gathering twilight of the short January day. Those 
present knew what scenes of unutterable distress, of cruel 
pain, of wholesale destruction lay behind the veil of dark- 
ness that hid the sheets of turbid water. They seemed 
to hear, rising from the flooded streets, the cry of anguish 
of a ruined multitude and they turned, in wordless sup- 
plication, towards the golden monstrance that held the 
Lord of Earth and Heaven. Three times the Archbishop 
raised the Sacred Host on high, to the South, to the 
East, and to the West, above the seething waters below, 
above the broken and despairing hearts that were, even 
then, struggling with a tremendous calamity. ‘“ Who 
knows,” writes the celebrated Catholic orator, Count Al- 
bert de Mun, “ what may have been the mysterious effects 
of this blessing? Who knows what may have been its 
power, not only over the forces of nature, but over the 
minds and hearts of men!” 

When we consider how, under the pressure of suf- 
fering, the emotional Parisian has revealed a depth of 
generosity, a religious faith, a manly patience that in 
moments of prosperity lie dormant, we are constrained 
to believe that to some souls the wild waters of the Seine 
may have brought blessings more precious and more 
lasting than the possessions that they swept away !— 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





Death of a Distinguished Diplomat 
Rome, Fesruary 5, 1910. 


After battling for a fortnight with an attack of pneu- 
monia, his excellency Dom Miguel Martius d’Antas, Por- 
tuguese Ambassador to the Holy See and dean of the 
diplomatic corps accredited to the Vatican, died on Feb- 
ruary 2. In him the Church has lost a worthy son, for 
the devotedness of the Count d’Antas to the Holy See 
was unbounded, and the lustre of his lively Catholic faith 
remained undimmed during his long diplomatic career 
which brought no reproach upon it. He entered the 
service of the Crown in 1842 at the court of Savoy in 
Turin and was a witness of nearly all the events which 
prepared and effected the Italian revolution. During the 





second empire he was at Paris where he enjoyed the par- 
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ticular esteem of the emperor, so much so that the 
widowed empress selected him to arrange the private 
papers of her deceased consort. 

At the celebration of the golden jubilee of the priest- 
hood of Leo XIII, the Portuguese Government sent the 
Count d’Antas to Rome as the special envoy charged to 
present the homage and congratulations of the royal 
iamily and the nation. Three years later, to the no slight 
gratification of the Pope, he returned to Rome with the 
permanent appointment of ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Holy See. Leo XIII had 
a true affection for him and delighted to discuss famil- 
iarly with him early political times and turns in which 
both had taken such an important part. 

Upon the demise of the great pontiff, it was the same 
Count d’Antas who with tears in his eyes presented as 
dean the condolences of the diplomatic corps to the Sacred 
College. The solemn funeral, which took place in the 
national church of St. Anthony of the Portuguese, was 
attended by nearly the whole pontifical court and was a 
striking testimonial of esteem and affection for the de- 
ceased statesman, who had been preceded to the tomb 
shortly before by a wife in every way worthy of so great 
a man. He was about 78 years of age. 

L’EREMITA. 


A Promising Harvest. 


Pietermaritzburg, January 21, 1910. 

I have received from Bishop Simon the following sta- 
‘istics concerning his Vicariate and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Namaqualand erected in the course of 1909: 

Vicariate of Orange River :—Priests 10, Oblates of St. 
Francis de Sales. Nuns 10, Oblate Sisters of St. Francis 


-de Sales. Stations 7, namely: Pella, Pella Orange, 
Nbatjes Kloof, Nabaabeep, O’Okeip, Port Nolloth, 
Keimoes. Schools 7. Number of Catholics in the Vicar- 


iate about 2,000. The Vicariate comprises the districts 
of Namaqualand, Calvinia, Van Ryn’s Dorp, Fraserburg, 
Kenhardt, Gorgonia. 

Prefecture Apostolic of Namaqualand: Prefect Apos- 
tolic, Rev. Father Stanislas von Krolikoski. Priests 6, 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales. Nuns 8, Oblate Sisters 
of St. Francis de Sales. Stations 3, namely: Hieragabies, 
Warmbad, Gabis. Schools 3. Number of Catholics in 
the Prefecture Apostolic about 800. 

The Prefecture Apostolic is bounded on the North by 
the Tropic of Capricorn; to the East by the English and 
German boundaries; to the South by the Orange River ; 
to the West by the Atlantic Ocean. All the missions 
in the Vicariate Apostolic and in the new Prefecture are 
essentially native. 

A. LANGOUET, 0.F.M. 





Manifestations of Catholic Faith in Spain 


Tortosa, Spain, Fepruary 9, 1910. 

The proposed reopening of the lay schools, as told in 
America of January 8, has raised a veritable tempest on 
all sides. The united protest of the Spanish Bishops 
has caused the Catholics in all parts of Spain to rally 
in support of the demands of the hierarchy. Meetings 
of indignant protest against the Government’s proposed 
action are being held everywhere. In Madrid a gather- 
ing, conservatively estimated at eighteen thousand and 
representing the most cultured and distinguished classes 
of that city, strongly demanded that these schools should 








remain closed. In Barcelona, where the effects of the 
pernicious teaching of these schools were experienced 
in the “Sad Week” of July, four great meetings of 
Catholic men have been held. The most distinguished 
Catholic ladies of that city called upon the Civil Gover- 
nor and added their protest to that of the Catholic men. 

Not to be outdone, the anti-Catholic Lerroux forces, 
mainly of the tavern type, planned counter-meetings, 
including a demonstration for women. This latter was 
cleverly arranged. The men decided to send their 
wives to the English Consulate, with the ostensible pur- 
pose of congratulating the English Consul on the 
felicitous ending of the elections in England, but in reality 
with the purpose of compromising the Consul by some 
statement which might be interpreted as showing that 
the English Government was in favor of the reopening 
of the neutral schools. The English Consul, however, 
with prudence which reflects credit on the British Con- 
sular service, politely declined to receive any visitors and 
thus avoided being drawn into Spanish politics. 

The troops returning from the war in Africa have 
everywhere been received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
In Madrid fully three hundred thousand people were in 
the streets awaiting the arrival of the brave Brigada de 
Cazadores, which had continually distinguished itself 
under fire. An edifying sight was that of these sun- 
burnt, bearded veterans asking and receiving with bowed 
heads the solemn blessing of the Bishop of Madrid- 
Alcala. 

A proof of the strong Catholic faith of Spain’s English 
convert queen was recently witnessed in the royal palace 
in Madrid, when the young English mother consecrated 
her three children to the Blessed Virgin and had them 
formally enrolled in the Sodality of the Holy Angels. 


C.J. M. 


For the Conversion of England. 


London, February 10, 1910. 


Father Philip Fletcher, the founder and Warden of 
the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom for the Conversion 
of England, is endeavoring to get as many priests and 
laymen as possible to unite in a great effort of prayer for 
conversions. This year in England there will be a novena 
beginning on Friday, March 4th, the Feast of the Five 
Wounds, and ending on March 12th, the Feast of St. 
Gregory. It was under the banner of the Five Wounds 
that the brave men of northern England rose in defense 
of their altars in the days of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
and St. Gregory was the Pope who sent St. Augustine 
to convert the Saxons. 

Father Fletcher has fixed no special form of prayer 
for the novena, but leaves it to each one to choose for 
himself. He asks priests to offer one or more Masses 
for this intention during the novena, or at least to remem- 
ber it in the daily Mass, and also to commend the novena 
to their people. He asks lay persons to offer one or 
more Communions, hear Mass, or offer a daily rosary 
during the nine days. The prayers of religious com- 
munities are specially asked for. In London there will 
be special services of intercession at Tyburn Convent, 
near the spot where so many of the martyrs died for the 
old Faith; at St. Etheldreda’s church, the only church in 
England built in pre-Reformation days that has been 
restored to Catholic worship, and at the Church of the 
English Martyrs in South London. 

Father Fletcher is anxious that Catholics in other lands 
should join in this time of united prayer, and has asked 
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me to have this information and his request published 
in the columns of America, in order that as many as 
possible in the United States may give their help. 

A. H. A. 





Is Italy United? 


NAPLES, FEBRUARY 15, 1910. 


No! It is not. No sharp observer will say that it is 
united. The old local republican traditions are as vivid 
as ever. Genoa hates Venice and Florence, and Rome 


hates Naples, and right cordially does every Neapolitan 
who is not an office holder hate Rome and all the north- 
ern cities of Italy. ‘“ They have cheated and robbed us,” 
is the familiar cry of barber, cabman and storekeeper in 
Naples. But the Savoyard, who sold his country to 
France, still succeeds in levying heavy taxes which are 
driving the poor people out of the country, and with these 
taxes swarms of superfluous office holders are fed and 
oppress the beggared population. 

Italy and France have clearly shown that they know 
better than any other countries in Europe how to subsi- 
dize one part of the population to keep down the others. 
But the radicals’ dagger is up his sleeve and the socialist 
and the anarchists are biding their time. Rome is now 
only a dungeon, and one-half of the citizens scowl at 
the other. 

The old gaiety is gone out of Roman life, and in Naples 
thousands would welcome back “ old Bomba,” the Bour- 
bon, if he could come back to life. Why should it not be 
so? The Neapolitan and the Sicilian are not Italians. 
They are Greeks. How can Genoa and Venice forget the 
glory of their doges, or Florence the glory of the Medici? 
Or how can Rome forget the happy days of low taxation 
under her pontiff kings? United Italy is pinned together 
by bayonets. and its chief champions have fat salaries in 
their pockets. 

Thoughts of this kind were running in my head when 
I found this passage in Lord Lytton’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii ”: 

“Italy, Italy, while I write your skies are over me, 
your seas flow beneath my feet. Listen not to the blind 
policy which would unite all your crested cities mourn- 
ing for their republics, into one empire; false, pernicious 
delusion! Your only hope of regeneration is in division. 
Florence, Milan, Venice, Genoa, may be free once more 
if each is free. But dream not of freedom for the whole 
while you enslave the parts.” 

Confederated Italy might exist, but the present Italian 
unity is a shell. One blow of the Austrian’s fist would 
smash it to pieces, for it has no money or resources. It 
is overtaxed and impoverished. We in North and South 
America see the proofs of this assertion. Rats leave the 
sinking ship. 


THe STREAK OF PAGANISM 


Old-fashioned paganism of the character which Car- 
dinal Wiseman describes in “ Fabiola” is the leprosy of 
the modern Italian and French mind and art. Take up 
the newspapers which represent the dominant thought of 
both countries, or read the debates in their parliaments ; 
or visit their picture galleries and graveyards, you will 
see this paganism as common as it was in the Renaissance. 
Infidel journals and orators agree that the State is God, 
that neither the individual nor any private corporation 
nor the Church has any rights which the State is bound 
to respect. The child is not primarily owned by his par- 








ents but by the State, hence the State has the right to 
ignore the wishes of parents regarding the education of 
the child; and the right to ignore the primacy of the 
Church in the sacrament of marriage. 

There is no sacrament; the State says so. There’s only 
a contract the form of which exclusively pertains to the 
State’s jurisdiction. You can read these doctrines boldly 
asserted in the actual discussion on the education and 
marriage question in France and in Italy. Uneducated 
mountebanks, and atheistic materialists who form a large 
percentage of the French Corps legislatif and of the 
Italian parliament are daily promulgating the doctrine of 
old pagan Czsarism: Quod regi placet legis habet vigorem. 
They may end by creating a State pope, and a State god. 
And yet Italy and France call themselves liberal govern- 
ments ! 

In art the vilest forms of paganism are found in the 
graveyard. Everyone knows France’s reputation in this 
respect. But Italy is no better. The shameless nude fills 
her art galleries and her public promenades, even in 
Rome of the Popes. 

The African savage covers certain parts of the human 
body, for the sense of modesty is innate; but Italian and 
French art glories in violating all its laws. If you bring 
a lady into an Italian gallery of art she has to hang down 
her head in shame; and so should a man do, if he had a 
clean mind. Naples, Rome, Florence, Genoa, everywhere 
you find indecency, even in the statues that are set up 
in graveyards. 

Take the celebrated Campo Santo, or graveyard of 
Genoa where the tombs of the rich have been made by 
some of the best modern Italian sculptors, as a special 
proof of my assertions. Religious symbols are most fre- 
quently lacking ; and the nude is everywhere on the graves 
of the dead. Monuments they are of pride and shocking 
indecency. 

UmILra. 





The hundredth anniversary of the execution of 
Andreas Hofer, the Savior of Tyrol, who was shot in 
Mantua on February 20, 1810, was solemnly commemo- 
rated throughout the land he saved from Napoleon’s 
arms. The most splendid services naturally were held 
in Innsbruck, where his body rests. In the Hof-Kirche 
a solemn requiem was sung, at which an immense multi- 
tude assisted. All the notables of the province were in 
attendance and the Emperor sent a special representative 
from Vienna. 

Reports from Vienna indicate the approaching death 
of Dr. Carl Lueger, so long a prominent figure in the 
politics of Austria’s capital and the revered leader of the 
Catholic Socialist party. 





It now seems more than probable that the United States 
will intervene in Nicaragua. On March 15, John Bar- 
rett, Chief of the Bureau of American Republics, and 
a commission representing the United States will go to 
Nicaragua to investigate conditions. The report will 
determine the future action of the United States Gov- 
ernment with regard to Nicaragua. It is generally be- 
lieved that the United States will eventually establish a 
government in Nicaragua similar to that maintained by 
the American Government in Cuba. Current informa- 
tion of the state of affairs in Nicaragua points to this 
solution as the only practical remedy for the increasing 
political and economic ills afflicting that ill-starred re- 
public. 
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Juvenile Courts. 


The Survey for February 5 is devoted to the Juvenile 
Courts and is most interesting reading. So many of the 
newer social methods involve false principles that it is 
a pleasure to see this most beneficent institution resting 
upon principles perfectly true. A child acts spontane- 
ously. It can not, therefore, be a criminal except in the 
case in which malice makes up for lack of years; and 
even in this case society, rather than the child, is re- 
sponsible. Hence, to treat a child as a criminal is to 
begin badly; and this the Catholic Church has always 
understood, and, what is more important, has always 
acted on. As for the apparatus of the police court, it is 
rather pleasant than otherwise to the young delinquent 
who has got rid of the first feelings of shame, and if 
he only could, he would gladly imitate the nonchalance 
and persiflage of Dickens’ Artful Dodger. The Juvenile 
Court does not appeal to his imagination. It is a common- 
place affair, not unlike the principal’s office at school, 
which does not degrade and yet is by no means an 
agreeable place. One provision would perfect the sys- 
tem. The work of the Juvenile Court is curative. But 
a cure can be effected only by bringing about in the young 
a reverence for external social order, as something in- 
dependent of man’s will, intimately connected with God, 
the Creator and Ruler of the world, bound up with His 
justice and truth, and established by Him under a 
sanction that must be paid when it is violated. Every 
child should pay the penalty of its fault, not as a crimi- 
nal, but as one under the universal law of order. When 
it has done this, let it be handed over to those who will 
sympathize with its condition, comfort its sorrow, heal 
its stripes and bruises, make the new life of virtue pleas- 





ant with those things that delight young hearts, and lift 
the soul up to God the Rewarder of all good. This 
is an ideal beyond the range perhaps of a law court, but 
the Juvenile Court was itself an ideal to realize which 
required much time, patience and philanthropy. 


An Enemy to Christian Teaching 


Advance copies of the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
were sent out to the press late last week. Like its three 
predecessors the report for 1909 presents a detailed 
statement of the current business incident to the conduct 
of the retiring allowance system, but the larger portion 
of the bulky volume is given over to the discussion of 
questions dealing with educational history and educa- 
tional policy. The Fund is now paying 318 pensions, 
the cost being $466,000. The professors receiving these 
pensions come from 139 colleges, distributed over forty- 
three states of the Union and provinces of Canada. 
Seven colleges were admitted during the year to the list 
of accepted institutions, that is, to the list whose pro- 
fessors may regularly receive pensions under fixed rules 
as a right and not as a favor. The governors and 
legislatures of thirty-one states asked, under the conces- 
sion agreed to last year by Mr. Carnegie, that the 
privileges of the fund be extended to their universities. 

But five of these institutions, one of them in Canada, 
were admitted to the Foundation; the petitions, in the 
case of the remainder, being held for further scrutiny 
of the administration in their case of the rules under 
which tax-supported colleges and universities become 
eligible. Two institutions, the Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College and the George Washington University, retired 
from the accepted list; the former because its trustees 
must be approved by a Methodist Conference, and it, 
therefore, fails to fulfil the rigid rules against denomi- 
national control laid down by the Foundation; the latter 
because the university had impaired its endowment, and 
because two professors had been dismissed for reasons 
touching the administration of the Fund and disapproved 
by the Trustees of the Foundation. 

But these are mere dry statistics. The sections of the 
report which are apt to prove of interest to those en- 
gaged in educational work are those dealing with the 
working of the rules for retirement, the discussion of 
tax-supported institutions, and the presentation of edu- 
cational problems and progress from the viewpoint of 
the trustees of the Foundation. The details of this pre- 
sentation unquestionably will be sharply criticized as 
evidencing a tendency through the power which the vast 
resources of the Fund assure, to secure a dominant con- 
trol of education in this country. The tendency has 
been referred to in notices of previous reports and it 
will surely not make for the broad-minded scholarly 
freedom so insistently put forward as the aim and pur- 
pose of the Foundation. 
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Already sinister reflections are expressed concerning 
those institutions which have shown a readiness to sub- 
mit to a change in the disposition of their charters in 
order that the imputation of “sectarian” control and 
influence may be set aside. Not only is the severance 
in these instances of the historic relation between the 
college and the religious body that founded and nur- 
tured it, open to serious ethical objection, but it may be 
unhappily construed by many friends and patrons of 
these institutions as a sacrifice of principle for monetary 
gain. Controversies are thus provoked and college con- 
stituencies are likely to be weakened. 

It is a misfortune that Mr. Carnegie in carrying out 
a great purpose for the betterment of the teaching body 
in the country cannot bring himself to see that neither 
religious influence nor religious control is an element to 
be feared in the development of higher institutions of 
learning. On the contrary, an element certainly to be 
viewed with alarm is the building up of an immense f:nd 
for educational achievement the benefits of which are 
rigidly limited to those institutions in which er professo 
Christian influence is debarred from the academic and 
administrative policy prevailing. No doubt this is the 
motive underlying the contention of a speaker in the re- 
cent Chicago Conference of the Pan-Presbyterian AlI- 
liance, that no greater enemy to Christian teaching exists 
to-day than this same Carnegie Foundation. 


The Christ of the Andes. 


During the past week an effort was made by AMERICA 
to locate the authorities for the statements put forth 
during the recent convention at Rochester, N. Y., of the 
body called “ The Student Volunteer Movement” con- 
cerning religious and moral conditions in South America. 
This Rochester gathering was the “ quadrennial conven- 
tion” of the “ Volunteers,” and its “message to the 
students of North America,” according to John R. Mott, 
chairman of the executive committee of the “ movement,” 
was to summon “the three thousand representatives of 
the seven hundred leading institutions of higher learning 
in North America, and through them their fellow stu- 
dents, to face an absolutely unique world situation.” Mr. 
Mott, who lives in Montclair, N. J., is also the itinerant 
and foreign secretary of the national board of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. According to his remarks, 
and what was said during the convention by several other 
leading delegates, this “unique world situation” con- 
sists chiefly in “a demand for university men in the 
diplomatic, consular, civil, military and naval services, 
and in the commercial and industrial enterprises as well, 
to devote themselves with like missionary motive and 
consecration to Christianizing the impact of Christendom 
on the non-Christian world.” His executive committee 
report gives this further explanation: “ There is a large 
and growing demand for American and Canadian stu- 
dents, both men and women, to go out to different parts 





of the non-Christian world to teach in government schools 
and colleges and in other non-missionary institutions. 
Scores of our fellow-students are now holding such 
positions in the Philippines, in Japan, in China and in 
Latin America. The demand for such workers will in- 
crease; hundreds will probably be required within the 
next few years. Such teachers, outside of the class- 
room, in the several hours each day at their disposal, 
have a wonderful opportunity to expound and illustrate 
the teaching of Christianity among those over whom they 
have won such large influence in their regular work, 
and to help the missionaries in many other directions.” 

The inclusion of Latin America among the “ different 
parts of the non-Christian world,” in which this proposed 
turning of government officials into adjuncts of prosely- 
tizing missions, will be noted. The record of the Roches- 
ter convention also shows that the star-performer in re- 
gard to Latin America was Robert E. Speer, one of the 
secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, who began his oration on “ Our Spiritual Obliga- 
tion to Latin America” with the assertion: “In setting 
forth conditions in South America, we are not provoked 
by any attitude of hostility or prejudice in rezard to the 
Catholic Church.” An analysis of what he continues 
to say fails to show any sincerity in this protestation of 
honesty. He starts out with a wail: “ Latin America, 
especially South America, is a country of appalling illiter- 
acy,” and then, like all his ilk, is moved at once into 
groans and lamentations over its moral corruption, es- 
pecially of the clergy. The infamous assertions he makes 
against the latter he bolsters up with: “I will not here 
express my own judgment but read to you from the pas- 
toral letter of the bishop of Caracas in Venezuela;” and 
as this is not enough he adds: “ Let me quote from the 
letter of the Pope to the Clergy of Chile.” 

A formal report of that Rochester convention has been 
sent out to the press, in a broadside sheet, from F. P. 
Turner, General Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, which has its office at 125 East 27th Street, 
this city. When a representative of AMERICA asked there 
for the documentary confirmation of Mr. Speer’s asser- 
tions all responsibility for them was disavowed, and the 
query was referred to him personally. At Mr. Speer’s 
office, in the Board of Presbyterian Missions, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, it was stated that Mr. Speer was now in Scotland 
on his missionary work, and would not be back for a 
month. His representative was asked if copies of the al- 
leged letters of Bishop and Pope that he mentioned in his 
address could be seen, or the name of the bishop given, 
and the answer was a negative. This matter belonged to 
Mr. Speer personally it was stated, and he had taken the 
precious documents with him to Scotland. All that could 
be remembered about them was that they had been sent 
to him by one of his fellow missionaries in South 
America, and had been translated, but it could not be 
recollected “ whether they were in Spanish or Portu- 


guese.” 
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Mr. Speer, who deals principally with Argentina and 
Chile in his diatribe, says: “I visited myself eighty 
Catholic churches in different parts of South America. 
In not one was there a picture or a symbol of the resur- 
rection or the ascension. In every case Christ was either 
dead upon the cross or ghastly dead in the grave. Where 
is the living Christ, one cries out again and again, and 
no voice may give him reply.” 

It was hinted at the outset that this man only protested 
honesty to make dishonesty effective, and we think we 
need go no further to justify such a harsh conclusion. 
He is talking of the country, and the people, where the 
Catholic Bishop Benevente, of San Juan de Cuyo and the 
Catholic women of the Argentine raised to the amazement 
and admiration of the whole civilized world, 14,000 feet 
high, on the summit of the Andes, the most remarkable 
and famous monument of modern times to the triumphant 
risen Christ: El Cristo de los Andes, the colossal statue 
of Christ blessing the world, that the opening of the 
present century saw erected, with the imperishable granite 
of the Andes as its base, to seal the compact of peace 
between Argentina and Chile. The Carmelite, Juan 
Antonio de la Virgen Maria, the last Bishop of Caracas, 


was elected in 1792. A letter of his would be precious. 


An Unnecessary Gathering of Skirts 


Margaret Deland, the novelist of “Old Chester,” writes 
about the “ New Woman” in a current magazine. She 
opposes woman suffrage principally because “we have 
suffered many things from Patrick; the new woman 
would add Bridget also.” The main force of Mrs. 
Deland’s argument lies perhaps in what it implies rather 
than in what it expresses. Mrs. Deland assumes an air 
of superior detachment and masculine wisdom ll 
through her article; and yet, at the first opportunity, 
enlightened woman that she is, she succumbs to the fem- 
inine weakness of little parochial prejudice and snapping, 
uncompromising condemnation careless of insult. It is 
unnecessary to point out that the Bridgets have, at least, 
too much sense of humor to indulge in the unbecoming 
vagaries of the “ New Woman”; and that the ordinary 
citizen would sooner trust his political fate and civic 
welfare to uneducated Irish wives and mothers than to 
the shrieking Mrs. Jellabies of modern politics and 
sociology. Moreover, Mrs. Deland might find food for 
thought in a careful perusal of criminal calendars. In 
all the recent exposures of political corruption, in Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, New York, the names that one 
reads in the accusing headlines of the newspapers recall 
the Mayflower more urgently than the shamrock. This 
observation holds true for nearly all the great scandals 
in our political history. The New Englander may have 
distinguished himself as a man of wealth or culture; 
but his morals, even in politics, do not make it safe 
for his virtuous sisters to be insistent on his political 
impeccability at the expense of other nationalities. 





French Flood Subscriptions 


On February 13, Le Temps published a detailed list of 
subscriptions received at its office from French citizens 
and other residents of France, Alsace-Lorraine and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. This was the twelfth list, 
amounting to 145,594 francs, and bringing the grand 
total up to 1,308,890 francs. Most of the contributions 
to the twelfth list are small sums, though there is one 
person who subscsibes four thousand francs. The “ Syn- 
dicat de la Presse,” to which Le Temps hands over the 
amounts received, had already, on February 13, dis- 
tributed 2,571,063 francs. M. Briand had, at the same 
date, received, among other donations, twenty thousand 
francs from the Chicago International Harvester Com- 
pany of America (Chicago), one thousand francs from 
Archduke Eugene, five thousand francs from M. 
Hennessy of Cognac, one thousand francs from the 
archpriest, Maltzow, chaplain of the Russian Embassy 
in Berlin; fifteen hundred francs from the Société des 
Quais of Constantinople, five thousand francs from M. 
Max Lust of Berlin, from the American Chamber 
of Commerce and other contributions sent to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris (second installment) two hundred 
thousand francs, from the Lombardy Savings Banks one 
hundred thousand francs, from Madrid twenty-five thou- 
sand francs, from the Canadian Parliament 258,647 
francs, and two remittances aggregating 503,550 francs 
from the Lord Mayor of London, whose total subscrip- 
tion then approached one million and a half in francs. 





What the superstitious of olden times attributed to 
comets is always an agreeable topic with some. The 
superstitious of to-day who consult mediums and believe 
in charms and luck have an opportunity of connecting 
Halley’s comet with British politics. Dr. Turner, Sa- 
vilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, mentioned in a 
lecture that just before its return in 1835, Parliament 
was dissolved; it has been dissolved before the return 
of 1910. At the former dissolution the supporters of 
the Liberal Government numbered 514; at the latter they 
were 513. After the former election they were 385; 
after the latter, 397. At the former dissolution the 
Opposition numbered 144; at the latter, 157. After the 
both elections it returned to Parliament numbering 273. 
In 1835, with a nominal majority of over 100, the Liberal 
Government was weak in the House on account of in- 
ternal dissensions; the same is the case in 1910. Grad- 
ually it improved its position; and in the next election, 
1837, gained command of the House. The modern 
superstitious will, perhaps, be on the watch to see if the 
parallel is carried out to the end. 





The Council for Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association says that of the 133 medical schools 
in the United States 68 fully reach the standard of the 
Association, 37 need improvement, and 38 fail to satisfy. 
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LITERATURE 
LENTEN READING. 


“Why I am a Catholic,” by John Gwynn, S.J. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers), is not a good descriptive title for the ex- 
cellent contents of the little book which it names. We have here 
a series of lectures, delivered in Dublin, during the Lent of last 
year, and dealing in a popular style with the divine origin and 
mission of the Church. The important subject is treated with 
reference to modern difficulties and the more recent forms of 
hostility to Catholic belief. The mastery of a volume like this 
will be a helpful antidote against the evil influence of miscella- 
neous reading. 

The Rev. Francis X. McGowan, O.S.A., aims to afford assist- 
ance to priests during the weekly services of Lent in his “ Lenten 
Sermons.” (New York: Frederick Pustet & Co.) The ser- 
mons number sixteen and are divided equally into two series; the 
first, on sin and its remedies; the second, on the seven deadly 
sins, The purpose of the author is primarily to be instructive 
and to collect about his ever-timely themes a large amount of 
“practical and thought-provoking suggestions.” 

Priests who give retreats or missions during Lent will find a 
storehouse of valuable material concerning frequent Com- 
munion in “The Eucharistic Triduum,” translated from the 
French of Pére Jules Lintolo, S.J., by F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. 
The translation is made from the second French edition. The 
original work has merited high ecclesiastical endorsement and 
won extensive popularity. Father de Zulueta is so widely known 
as an able writer of English spiritual books that any commenda- 
tion of his work in the present instance must be superfluous. 
We are inclined to find fault with the sub-title, “An Aid to Priests 
in Preaching Frequent and Daily Communion,” being convinced 
that the laity will find the book useful, interesting, and easy to 
comprehend. 

It is a good practice with some persons to select serious books 
exclusively for their Lenten reading. When such readers are 
growing weary and tired from their self-imposed and most salu- 
tary penance, we can recommend, as a fillip, so to speak, for 
their jaded interest “ The Sacrament of Duty,” by Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, Paulist. (New York: The Columbus Press.) It is full of 
literary references and poetical quotations, and couched in an 
agreeable and refined style. The author tells us that his pages 
“are intended as a reminder of certain ideals which the writer 
and many others who have come under his observation are ever, 
to their own great hurt, forgetting.” Since Lent is the time 
especially set aside for refurbishing our religious ideals and re- 
calling into fresh realization a few primary truths, “ The Sacra- 
ment of Duty and Other Essays” ought to serve the double pur- 
pose of satisfying rigid Lenten reading diet and of supplying an 
interval of needed recreation and pleasure in the long stretch of 
forty days, 

“Man Mirroring His Maker; The Priest of God’s Church,” 
edited from an unpublished MS. by F. C. P. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers), is, as the name indicates, exclusively for priests. 
It supplies, of course, good Lenten reading. The objection, 
however, may exist in many instances that priests are apt to 
have little leisure during Lent for any kind of reading. In which 
case the Lenten reading has to be spread over the rest of the 
year, with a period of special condensation during the annual 
retreat. This book could not fail to be useful at such a time. 
We may not agree with everything contained in it, but in its 
dealing with present-day conditions it has much which will pro- 
voke quiet and profitable reflection. To choose a random passage 
for quotation: “ The priest,” says the author, “has to speak of 
God. . . . There are some now living, witnesses to my words, 
who were lulled to security in their own belief, because friendly 
priests whom they respected—loved—never hinted that they were 
wrong. There are others that have lost their deep reverence for 





the priestly state, having known them for years; they have eaten 
and drank at their tables, and have never spoken to them of God. 
The priest whose soul is steeped in the spirit of Calvary is the one 
who can best mix in society. It is all very well—we may be * bon- 
homme,’ and people may like us, and we may be sought after, 
but the ‘man of God’ is supposed to speak of his God, not awk- 
wardly, not putting in the word at the wrong time, with effort as 
though ashamed, but as though it was as natural a thing as pos- 
sible, which indeed it should be.” 

This is good, homely instruction, and if the manner in which it 
is put is homely, too, we need not be unnecessarily fastidious. 





The Biographical Story of the Constitution, by Epwarp 
G. Etuiorr, Professor of Politics of Princeton University. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

From the abundant literature already existing on the sub- 
ject, it might seem that every phase of the adoption and the 
adaptation of the Constitution had received due attention 
from qualified writers, but Professor Elliott’s book proves, 
if proof were needed, that the matter could be presented in 
another setting. Here, exactness of historical detail is united 
with the careful and lifelike portrayal of that all-important 
element, the great actors in the drama. History of deeds 
and places makes dreary reading; the man who achieved the 
feat, who made the place famous, gives color and life to the 
cold dead page. Even in the most democratic of common- 
wealths actual government is necessarily by the few; great 
political and social movements are likewise the resultant 
of the action of the influential few. Amid all the torrents 
of eloquence which have been poured forth in the cause 
of the Republic, how many streams have produced a lasting 
effect? To how many men do we owe our present status 
among the nations? To very few. They set the pace; 
others simply followed. 

Beginning with the suspicions and jealousies which rent 
the States under the Articles of Confederation, the author’s 
graphic pen traces the struggles, the bold advances and the 
precipitate retreats, which finally resulted in the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution. In the light shed by a 
century and a quarter of its practical working, we may be 
inclined to look almost sneeringly upon some of the whim- 
sical schemes which were proposed with all soberness and 
sincerity while the Organic Law was in the making; but in 
view of the diverse and conflicting interests which were 
represented in the Convention, we may well marvel, not that 
such projects were brought forward, but that it ever resulted 
in anything better than a universal agreement to disagree. 

The influence which Alexander Hamilton exercised over 
Washington and the cabinet officers even into John Adams’ 
administration is summed up on one page. With him (p. 47) 
money was “the vital principle of the body politic.” He 
saw at the outset that to bind the citizens of the United 
States to the Federal Government, it must be identified in 
some practical way with their interests, and from this one- 
ness of interests, regard and patriotism must result. The 
first master-stroke towards strengthening and perpetuating 
the newly constituted General Government was made when, 
on Hamilton’s initiative, it combined and assumed the total 
State and national indebtedness incurred by the Revolution. 
At once it entered into men’s lives, for it concerned itself 
with their pecuniary interests. We may remark that during 
the first half-century of our national existence, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury who either established the public credit or 
signally increased or husbanded the public revenue, were 
three foreign-born citizens, Hamilton, Gallatin and Dallas. 

The growth of the Republic through legal interpretation 
is set forth in the judicial career of the great Virginian, 
John Marshall, Chief Justice from the troublous days of 
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the elder Adams to the even more turbulent times of Old 
Hickory. Political tempests did not perturb the calmness 
of his course. Hardly had he assumed the ermine when the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the memorable case of 
Marbury vs. Madison was brushed aside by the Jefferson 
administration, which never recognized it; he was near the 
end of his thirty-four years of service when the redoubtable 
President Jackson could say of another decision of the same 
tribunal, “John Marshall has made his decision; let him 
enforce it!” It was not enforced, for the Supreme Court is 
judgment, not force. 

To Jefferson’s personal opinion, expressed at the time, that 
in effecting the Louisiana Purchase the administration “ had 
done an act beyond the Constitution” and that a constitutional 
amendment was needed to render the action valid and licit, 
the Chief Justice opposed his decision when the question 
reached his court in connection with the acquisition of Flor- 
ida, that “ the Constitution confers absolutely on the govern- 
ment of the Union the powers of making war and making 
treaties; consequently that government possesses the power 
of acquiring territory either by conquest or by treaty.” 

The sketch of John C. Calhoun and his extraordinary in- 
fluence on public life for a generation introduces (p. 200) 
a concise statement of the State-Rights theory and its rela- 
tions to democracy which may well serve as a model of 
clear and cogent reasoning. 

In the Lincoln and Douglas debates (pp. 216, ff.,) we see 
arrayed against each other, as in war, contending forces 
which were to unite when the call to battle sounded, for 
though the Little Giant of the West loved the Presidency 
much, he loved the Union more. It strikes us that “not” 
in the second line (p. 218) tends to obscure the author’s 
meaning. 

Although repeated time and again, some historical facts 
seem destined to remain unknown or, what is worse, to be 
perversely understood. Professor Elliott does well, there- 
fore, to lay special stress upon the fourth resolution of the 
Republican platform of 1860 (p. 219) that “the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic institutions ac- 
cording to its own judgment exclusively is essential to the 
balance of power;” and to remind us once more of Lin- 
coln’s declaration in his inaugural address that no encroach- 
ment was contemplated on slavery in the States where it 
already existed. But when those reassuring words were 
spoken, the question of slavery had already been relegated 
to an entirely subordinate place. The one al'-absorbing 
question, looming up black and menacing, was Secession. 
Even in the Emancipation Proclamation, which every citizen 
ought to study, the liberation of the slaves was made con- 
tingent upon the existence of actual armed resistance to the 
Federal authority. That proclamation did not alter the 
status of even one slave in the slave States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, and in parts 
of Louisiana and Virginia. 

The development of our Government, from the first un- 
steady steps of the “ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union” of 1778, up to and including the period of Recon- 
struction which followed Appomattox, though vast and com- 
prehensive beyond the wildest dreams of our Revolutionary 
sires, is dwarfed into nothingness in comparison with the 
change that has taken place in the last twenty years. Though 
called “ Expansion,” it resembles tumefaction. It is now the 
quite generally accepted political doctrine that the Constitution 
does not follow the flag. Why hoist the flag in a place unfit for 
the Constitution? The liberty-loving citizens of a great re- 
public now govern whole nations of subjects, not equals, 
and they enforce that rule while they are deaf to the cries 
of those subjects who ask for at least the powers and priv- 





ileges which were thrust upon the dazed freedman. But in 
no other respect is the transformation so patent as in the 
exaltation of the Federal authority and the enlargement of 
its sphere of activity, and in the increase of the Presidential 
prerogative. 

“The Biographical Story of the Constitution” is a text- 
book for every voter. Though bristling with references and 
adding an exhaustive bibliography, its own twelve chapters 
and its appendix of fifteen epoch-making documents, will 
give him a clearer knowledge of the Constitution and its 
workings than he could get by dint of long study and re- 
search. H. J. S. 





A Married Priest. By Atsert Houtin. Translated from 
the French by Joun Ricuarp SLtatrery. Boston: Sherman French 
and Company. 

The object of this book is to prove there was a secret marriage 
between the Abbé Charles Perraud and his housekeeper, Rosalie 
Duval, and to tell how, living in that state, he continued to 
exercise his ministry, with the connivance of his brother, the 
Bishop of Autun and afterwards Cardinal, one of the most 
famous prelates of the day. Such charges demand thorough 
substantiation: the author expects his readers to be content 
with the unsupported assertions of the ex-Carmelite, Loyson. 
Charles Perraud is said to have contracted his secret marriage 
in July, 1872, and to have written immediately afterwards on 
the subject to Loyson, who answers him on August 3. This 
letter, the only document which would have settled the question 
forever, is not given. Not even its substance, though it is the 
document above all others that should have been published. 
Had Perraud written: “We have contracted a secret mar- 
riage,” or even hinted at it, the letter would surely have ap- 
peared. Hence we may conclude it contained no such avowal. 
Loyson’s reply is given. Neither is there anything in Loyson’s 
reply nor in the disjointed scraps of correspondence which make 
up this book, that necessarily supposes the marriage. In fact, 
one may say that so far from containing evidence to convict, 
the book would hardly be accepted by a grand jury as sufficient 
to ground an indictment. As to the charge that the Bishop knew 
of the marriage, the author himself gives us its refutation. 
After the death of Charles, Mgr. Perraud, knowing well the 
intimacy which had existed between the two, wrote to Loyson, 
entreating him in the name of the departed whose holy death 
he recounted, to abandon his scandalous life and return to 
the Church. It is simply inconceivable that he could have done 
so had he known that Charles had, like Loyson, attempted mat- 
rimony, 

Charles Perraud, Rosalie Duval and the Bishop are dead. 
Now that there is no one to contradict him, Houtin makes these 
unproved accusations on the authority of Loyson. Their sinister 
motive and that of the translator can be divined without diffi- 


culty. 





Filosofia del Derecho, Tomo I, Etica y Derecho Individual, 
por Pepro Marta CarreNo, Doctor en Derecho y Ciencias Poli- 
ticas de la Universidad Nacional de Colombia. Bogota: Im- 
prenta de La Luz. 

It is a pleasure to note that these lectures, delivered in a 
government university and intimately associated with the every- 
day life of the citizen, are published with the authorization of 
the Archbishop of Bogota. The chapter on “ Human Acts,” in 
which Hobbes’ and Bentham’s views are subjected to a search- 
ing examination, and that on “Innate Rights,” with considera- 
tions on the right to life and property, the right of association 
and liberty of conscience, are particularly clear and well thought 
out. It augurs well for Colombia’s future when her young men 
are grounded in ethical principles so solidly founded and so 
lucidly expressed. 
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Ireland Yesterday and To-day. 
Hucu SvutTwHer.anp. Philadelphia: 
North American. 

This handsome and finely illustrated 
volume of 264 octavo pages, is well 
described as “an American text book of 
Ireland’s progress and Ireland’s national 
aspirations.” It consists of a series of 
letters on the Irish land problem and on 
Irish questions generally, written for his 
paper from personal observation by Mr. 
Sutherland, Associate-Editor of the Phil- 
adelphia North American. The entire 
set makes a clear and consecutive story 
of Ireland’s present conditions and the 
causes that produced them. Writing 
without a trace of racial or religious bias, 
he presents the facts as he saw them, 
sad, humorous, pathetic, squalid, heroic, 
and with the skill of a trained journalist 
fits them into a vivid historical setting 
which enlightens while it interests. In 1902 
Mr. Sutherland observed the wretched 
land conditions of the West of Ireland 
and the gallant fight that its priests and 
leaders were making to remedy them. 
In 1909 he traversed Ireland more exten- 
sively and witnessed the transformation 
effected by the land acts, won by long 
continued, persistent agitation; but he 
also noted the anomaly of a hostile fac- 
tion of the people ruling the whole, and 
“the chaotic anachronism” of Castle 
Government. His outline of the causes 
of present discontent is an excellent sum- 
mary of the salient facts of modern Irish 
history. His sketches of men and move- 
ments “exhibit,” in the introductory 
words of Mr. John Redmond, M. P., “a 
comprehensive grasp of the Irish question 
in all its details, historical, political, 
moral and material,” and, we may add, 
educational and religious. Commissioned 
by the North American in the interest 
of good government everywhere, but espe- 
cially of “a people bound to this nation 
by strong ties of blood and sympathy,” 
Mr. Sutherland has presented an Amer- 
ican view of Ireland’s social and economic 
conditions to the American publ’c in a 
readable reasonable way that should win 
the public ear, apart from the added 
grace of devoting the entire profits of 
his book to the Irish Nationalist cause. 
Its intrinsic interest and its vivid illus- 
trations by pen and picture make it ex- 
ceptional value for a dollar. 


Ireland and Her People, Vol II. By 
T. W. H. Firzceratp. Chicago: Fitzgerald 
Book Co. 

The second volume of this projected 
Library of Irish Biography does not fulfil 
the promise of the first. The order, pro- 
portion and the principle of selection 
seem arbitrary. It includes a large num- 
ber of people that were connected with 





Ireland only by the accident of birth 
and profited little by the gift. Over 
1,000 words are devoted to a laudation 
of Tyndall as a great scientist, which he 
was not, and not one of them to his 
blatant preaching of agnosticism as the 
corollary of science. Yet Bishop Eng- 
land, one of the greatest Irishmen of the 
century as prelate, patriot, orator and 
publicist, is dismissed with some twenty 
lines. Francis Mahoney was not expelled 
by the Jesuits for “ grave irregularities,” 
but left for lack of vocation; they parted 
as friends and so remained. Mr. Ona- 
han’s sketch of Archbishop Hughes is well 
done and there are many other good biog- 
raphies; but the succeeding volumes must 
greatly improve on this to be worthy of 
the theme. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Abraham Lincoln. B 
York: The Tandy 
paper 25 cents. 


El Hombre Tal Cual Es. Primeras Lecciones de 
la Ciencia de los Santos. Por el Padre Ro- 
dolfo rE Meyer, S.J. Traduccion del ~— or 
el Padre Manuel Peypoch. St. Louis: B. Her 


Edward A. Summer. New 
homas Co. Cloth 50 cents, 


der. Net 70 cents. 

A Life of Christ. Told in Words of the Gospels. 
Arranged by Mary Pape Fogg. Boston: Angel 
Guardian Press. 


The Angelus and the Regina Celi. With a Few 
Short Notes Explanatory and Historical. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net 25 cents. 


History of the Catholic Church in Western Can- 
ada. From Lake ~» «3 to the Pacific. (1659- 
1895). By the Rev A. G. Morice, O.M.I. Two 
Volumes. Toronto, Canada: The Musson Book 
Company, Ltd. Price $5.00. 


These of the Sacraments. A Study in Positive 
Theology. By the Very Rev. P. Pourrat, V.G. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.50, 


Blessed Mey of the Angels. A _ Bio 
the Rev. George O’Neill, S.J. New 
ziger Bros. et 75 cents. 


Man Mirroring His Maker. The Priest of God’s 
urch, ited from Unpublished Ms. By F. 
New York: Benziger Bros. Net 75 cents. 


A Nautical Knot, or The Belle of Barnstapoole. 
pperetea by Maude Elizabeth Inch and William 
Rhys-Herbert. New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
Net $1.00. 


Filosofia Del Derecho. Conferencias Dictadas En 
La Facultad De Derecho y Ciencias Politicas 


aphy. By 
ork: Ben- 


De Bogota. Por Pedro Maria Carreno. Tomo 1. 
Eties Z | pt aad individual. Bogota. Imprenta 
e “la Luz.” 


Il_Disastro Calabro-Siculo. Del Dicembre 1908. 
Le offerte dei buoni. l’opera e la pieta del Santo 
Padre Pio X. 28 Dicembre 1908. Roma: Tipo- 
grafia Poliglotta Vaticana. 


A Married Priest. By Albert Houtin. Translated 
from the French by John Richard Slattery. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 


Reviews and Magazines 


An elaborate disquisition on Halley’s 
comet and Pope Calixtus III is given in 
La Civilta Cattolica. On June 29, 1456, this 
Pope issued a Bull calling upon all the 
faithful to pray for the success of the 
Christians against the Moslems, who were 
then threatening Belgrade. He was a 
Spaniard and knew what danger to the 
Church was imminent, for nearly all Spain 
had been subject to the Crescent for eight 
centuries. During his short pontificate he 
published no other call to prayer and pen- 





ance, and that Bull, which is still preserved, 
made no mention of the comet. Twenty 
years later Platina, who was a stylist 
rather than a historian, wrote what might 
be called popular lives of all the Popes, in 
which he said, speaking of Calixtus III, 
that the Pope had ordered public prayers 
because physicists asserted that the ap- 
pearance of the comet implied the coming 
of pestilence, famine, and some great dis- 
aster. Have we not been regaled with 
statements of what might befall us at its 
reappearance if we were to get a swish of 
its tail? Laplace (1749-1827) was the 
first to introduce to public notice the sup- 
posititious anathemas and exorcisms which 
are now so important an element of the 
fable, Finally Arago, improving on all 
that had been done to embellish the tale, 
soberly wrote, though he must have chuckled 
as he did so, that Calixtus III had ex- 
communicated the comet. Father J. Stein, 
S.J., of the Vatican Observatory, has 
brought out, in a brochure of forty-one 
pages, the whole story of how Platina’s 
molehill became the mountain of later 


- | days. 





The February Catholic World opens 
with a highly appreciative review of 
Father Tabb’s poems by Alice Meynell. 
Whitman was the poet of clamorous 
mediocrity; Emerson and Tabb are the 
only American poets who attained 
conspicuous greatness. Father Tabb’s 
imagery is at once the matter, form and 
substance of his poems which have to 
be counted as well as weighed. “It is 
for abundance that we must praise him— 
the several, separate, distinct discrete 
abundance of entire brief lyrics.” Dr. 
Walsh has a very helpful article, illus- 
trated by apt citations from the leaders 
of thought in the medical world, showing 
that the Catholic Church alone has right- 
ly appraised the relations betw en re- 
ligion and health, and that prayer, self- 
denial and confidence in God alleviate 
pain, both mental and physical, generate 
content and conduce to happiness. “The 
War on Religion in France,” by Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer, is a picture of the re- 
ligious and moral anarchy to which the 
insensate hate of a persecuting Masonic 
government is reducing France. “An 
Institution along New Lines” is an ac- 
count of the Lincoln Agricultural School 
at Lincolndale, N. Y., in which the Chris- 
tian Brothers are training children in 
family groups to be self-respecting and 
self-supporting. Dom Bede Camm gives 
the history of the Stonor family seat, 
which has been Catholic since the Nor- 
man Conquest, and Andrew J. Shipman 
relates his personal impressions of the 
Barcelona disturbances. There are three 
stories and a good set of book evlews. 
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EDUCATION 


A new plea for vocational education was 
put forward by the Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the New York State 
Teacher’s Association meeting. Mr. 
Snedden, the Commissioner, deduced the 
needs of its introduction from a con- 
dition which has led to practically every 
development in school systems—the 
natural evolution of things outside of the 
schools. The public agencies, he claimed, 
must do to-day what private agencies 
did in the past. “The home of to-day 
in the crowded city is not the vocational 
educational centre it was years ago. The 
mother of to-day cannot train her daugh- 
ter as she could in the old-fashioned 
home, nor can the father of to-day show 
his boy ‘how to do it’ to follow in his 
footsteps, as he could in another age. 
Neither can the big factory supply the 
want of this education. It cannot do for 
the youth, who is just one of its em- 
ployees, what the old shop sed to do.” 

And if this latest development of edu- 
cation be handled temperately and 
wisely; if, as another speaker said at 
the same meeting, one remembers that 
every system of education exists primar- 
ily to develop the mind and character of 
the child and industrial training should 
come after that, there will be many who 
will frankly admit the utility of a wider 
extension of training such as the devotees 
of vocational teaching demand. 

According to statistical tables of aver- 
ages the great rank and file of our 
workers have to become self-supporters 
at the age of sixteen. Educators realize 
the inadvisibility of too much specializa- 
tion and the disadvantage of putting 
young children into exclusively manual 
schools. If vocational schools be so 
adapted as to reach boys who leave the 
other schools at the age of fourteen and 
go nowhere else, and the girls who 
leave at the age of sixteen and go 
nowhere else, they will prove a genu- 
inely helpful factor in the training of the 
young, and will in nowise threaten or 
displace the schools whose aim is rather 
the liberal and cultural training of their 
students. 





The Second Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Parish Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati (1909) pre- 
sents gratifying evidence of the excellent 
condition of graded and primary school 
work in Archbishop Moeller’s jurisdic- 
tion. It gives the usual statistical in- 
formation, showing, one may note, a 
surprisingly good percentage of Catholic 
children attending Catholic schools, as 
well as a cleary defined purpose to in- 








troduce the parish school into every 
parish in the diocese. The personal report 
of Rev. O. B. Auer, the Superintendent of 
Schools, suggests an admirable point 
worthy of consideration by all who have 
the interest of parochial schools at heart. 

No doubt the heavy burden which a 
good parish school lays upon a parish is 
the chief reason why the over-crowding 
of classes in the primary grades is per- 
mitted at times. And yet a moment’s 
thought will make clear the supreme im- 
portance of excellence in the foundation 
work of these grades. It were well for 
Catholic school boards to take example 
from the practice now general in our 
public schools and have earnest care to 
give to the little ones the best—small 
classes, comfortable and pleasant accom- 
modations, well-lighted and well-ventil- 
ated rooms and, above all, the best 
teachers available. 

Even though these provisions restrict 
the outlay for improvements in the 
higher grades, the better results in 
primary work will more than compensate 
the apparent loss in the grammar depart- 
ments. One notes with satisfaction, too, 
that the Cincinnati schools are well 
graded, using a uniform schedule of 
studies as well as a uniform series of 
text-books throughout the archdiocese. 





There is too much common sense in 
the American people to make it probable 
that the vicious extravagances of the 
French government in its educational ex- 
perience shall ever find footing in this 
country. Yet its present policy com- 
pelling the elimination of religion and 
morality from the scheduled training 
given in its public schools is dangerous 
enough to cause Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike to dread the outcome of educa- 
tional evolution in the United States. 
Every Christian must deplore the existing 
condition, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that there is a growing sen- 
timent among men and women of all 
shades of religious conviction in favor 
of religious education. Unfortunate pre- 
judices have hitherto held Catholics and 
non-Catholics apart and preventea a dis- 
passionate study of ways and means 
whereby religious training and moral in- 
struction may be assured as an essential 
element of our public school system. 
One is inclined to believe that the danger 
recognized in a policy tending to hand 
the training of our little ones over to 
agnostic and infidel influence will lead 
the common sense of a Christian people 
to find a way to safeguard the holiest 
interest of the nation. The mutual bene- 
fit that accrues in this direction makes 
the report of a conference recently held 
in Columbus, Ohio, especially gratifying. 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, well-known for 





his work in the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, was invited recently to ad- 
dress the Monday meeting of the Pro- 
testant Ministerial Association of that 
city on “ The Catholic Position in Edu- 
cation.” Press accounts say that at the 
conclusion of Father Howard’s address 
a rising vote of thanks was tendered him, 
and many of the ministers personally com- 
plimented him for his clear and succinct 
presentation of a subject in which al 
present were deeply interested. 





Detroit, Mich., is to have the oppor- 
tunity to entertain the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association during its seventh an- 
nual meeting on July 5, 6, 7. Inspired, 
no doubt, by the example of the excellent 
arrangements at Boston, which made last 
year’s meeting so great a success, the 
Catholic body in the Michigan city is 
already preparing to cordially second 
the assurance of welcome given by 
Bishop Foley, when he made known his 
desire that the Association’s next gather- 
ing should be held in his Episcopal city. 
A local committee on arrangements, 
headed by Rev. E. D. Kelly, of Ann 
Arbor, has selected the working sub- 
committees, and the energy with which 
preparations are being mapped out 
augurs excellently for the success of the 
coming meeting. The Jesuits of Detroit 
College have offered their institution for 
the sessional work of the convention, 
and the religious exercises usually mark- 
ing the Association’s annual convocation, 
will be held in their Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul. Preliminary announcements 
from the Secretary of the Association 
indicate that the program to be carried 
out in the convention will follow in its 
main features those of other years. The 
general and final program of the con- 
vention will be issued in May from the 
office of Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary 
General, 1651 E. Mai Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





The charges of agnostic influence and 
worse, made in reference to the teaching 
in universities of this country are grow- 
ing in strength and spreading in circu- 
lation. Last week America quoted a 
series of resolutions accepted by the dele- 
gates to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance 
in its Chicago meeting. A later utter- 
ance of a speaker at the same meeting 
is even more direct and pointed. Speak- 
ing before the Western Section of the 
Alliance, Dr. David J. Burrell, pastor of 
the Marble Collegiate Church of New 
York, makes this attack. “I have been 
called to task for saying that the Biblical 
instruction in Princeton University has 
been under the direction of a man who 
does not believe in the inspired trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures as the word 
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of God. The same affirmation might be 
made, and still more strongly, respecting 
many of the institutions of learning un- 
der avowedly Christian control. In my 
judgment, the Carnegie Foundation is 
the most significant movement of modern 
times in the interests of agnosticism in 
general education.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


A correspondent has this to say of the 
changing conditions marking property 
owning in Poland: “ Galicia, crown land of 
Austria-Hungary, is proving more hospit- 
able than the promised land of old to the 
Jews who, as Poles of the Mosaic faith, 
have been and are being supported by the 
most influential spirits of that province. 
The following data are worthy of atten- 
tion: In the year 1868 the right to hold im- 
movable property was by law granted to the 
Jews of Galicia, and scarcely a year later 
39 estates were in the hands of Jewish 
proprietors. By leaps and bounds have the 
once proscribed people extended their do- 
main until to-day 1,100 of the old landed 
estates have passed from the Polish gentry 
to the possession of its representatives. 
Only 900 of these estates are now con- 
trolled by Polish magnates. The story of 
city property is even more striking. Eighty- 
five per cent. of registered owners of city 
real estate are Jews. The rural holdings 
of the peasants and the small farms of the 
land are similarly passing into Jewish con- 
trol. The records show a yearly total of 
mortgages to the value of 9,000,000 crowns 
filed upon 2,000 such small holdings, gener- 
ally at usurious interest, and it is easy to 
understand how many of the unfortunate 
owners are forced to sell their little prop- 
erties at ridiculously low prices. To-day 
70,000 of these smaller holdings are con- 
trolled by the Jews, their former pos- 
sessors being reduced to the position of 
servants on the lands of their forefathers 
or forced by dire poverty to seek relief 
through exile in America.” 





The Catholic Socialist party of Italy— 
the term used describes a thoroughly Cath- 
olic body—is making marked progress in 
strength and development in the kingdom. 
The latest feature of its growth is the 
union effected between the many rural 
savings institutions founded, through the 
efforts of the body, im Lombardy, Venice, 
Central Italy and Sicily. A very actual 
condition facing the organization just now, 
and very important as well, since it touches 
the social policy of the Sonnino cabinet, is 
the question of Catholic agricultural or- 
ganization in reference to state-favored in- 
stitutions. The Social Democrats are 


intent on depriving the Catholic associa- 
tions of the benefit of recognition by the 
State, and thus far their efforts have been 








successful. The new Minister of Agri- 
culture, Signor Luzzatti, has, however, 
just issued a declaration favoring justice 
to the Catholic associations and has proved 
his sincerity by naming a well-known Cath- 
olic organizer of Bergamo member of the 
National Council of Labor. The question 
takes on the greater interest because Luzzatti 
has planned the establishment of a national 
Labor Bank, following in this the experi- 
ment already made in other lands. The La- 
bor Bank, as thus far planned, will have two 
sections. The first section will offer loans 
at cheap rates to small property-owners 
and workingmen; the second section, some- 
what after the fashion of building associa- 
tions in America, will assist the poor in 
the erection of cheap homes. The Labor 
Bank, it is intended, shall have an initial 
capital of 15, 000,000 lire, to be furnished 
through the State and the large trust as- 
sociations of the kingdom, and its influence 
in the industrial development of Italy will 
unquestionably be no slight one. 





Kilmainham Gaol, associated with the 
trials of so many political prisoners in 
Ireland, tas been handed over by the 
County Council to the Sisters of St. 
John, and it is now converted into St. 
Brigid’s Home. The cells have been 
transformed into comfortable rooms, and 
the whole place stripped of the elaborate 
unfriendliness supposed to soften the heart 
of the wrong-doer. St. Brigid’s is to be a 
home for female inebriates. The prison 
could no longer keep its character and, 
having waited in vain for a second Parnell 
or the return of Mr. Wilfrid Blount, had 
grown of late as empty as only Irish gaols 
are apt to be. 





The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America has forwarded to every priest in 
the United States the January number of 
the C. T, A. U. Advocate, together with a 
pamphlet prepared by the Spiritual Direc- 
tor, Rt. Rev. J. Regis Canevin, D.D., Bishop 
of Pittsburg, Pa., and a leaflet published by 
Father M. A. Lambing, of Scottsdale, Pa., 
National President of the Priests’ League. 
The pamphlet prepared by Bishop Canevin 
presents in concise form the approbation 
that the Church has given to the National 
Union. It also suggests the means of es- 
tablishing temperance societies, where 
these do not already exist. For forty 
years this Union has been sustained by the 
Hierarchy of the United States and blessed 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs of the Church. 





The Immigration Commission reports to 
Congress that the congestion in large cities 
has been somewhat exaggerated. The pop- 
ulation of the congested districts consists 
in great measure of immigrants less than 
ten years in the country, and the statistics 
of dwellings show that on an average 134 








persons occupy 100 rooms, including kitch- 
ens, and 232 persons sleep in 100 rooms. 
On an average one family out of every 
ten occupies its own house. The extremes 
were one in five in Milwaukee, one in six in 
Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo, one in 
twenty-two in Boston and one in two hun- 
dred in New York. Five-sixths of all the 
houses examined were fairly clean. 





The Census Bureau announces that the 
statistics of 158 cities with over 30,000 pop- 
ulation show that in 1907 there was a de- 
crease of 6 per cent. in the number of 
saloons. Of the cities with more than 
300,000 population, Washington had fewest 
saloons, 521. Pittsburg was next with 818. 
Milwaukee had the largest number in pre- 
portion to its population, one for every 142 
persons, and New Orleans, one for every 
200. Of smaller cities Galveston had one 
saloon for every 134 persons; La Crosse, 
one for every 183, and Sacramento one for 
every 188, The proportion was smallest in 
the cities of Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, and largest in those of Texas, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


- 





Official returns show that, on February 5, 
128,670 paupers were receiving relief in 
London, 3,504 less than on the correspond- 
ing date last year. This corresponds to a 
rate of 26.6 per thousand, Last year the 
rate was 27.6; in 1908 it was 27.2, and in 
1907, 26.8. 





The first conference of the charity or- 
ganizations of the Diocese of Fall River 
was held recently, under the direction of 
Bishop Feehan, for the purpose of render- 
ing their efforts more effectual. Papers 
were read on “Industrial Training,” “ In- 
stitutional Care of Infants and of Older 
Children,” and on the detailed work of the 
various charitable societies and confer- 
ences. 





It is announced from time to time that 
married couples with children are not 
wanted for farm work in Australia. Mr. 
Deakin, Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, has taken the matter up. He de- 
clares that families are what Australia 
needs, and denounces the advertisements 
for couples without children as tending to 
lower morality. 





The Italian Labor Bureau has just issued 
its report. More than 3,000 immigrants 
obtained work through it and over 10,000 
workmen applied for work. It charges no 
fees for its services, It urges strict super- 
vision over the so-called private bankers 
who undertake to manage the savings of 
the Italians and in many cases rob them, 
and over the hygienic conditions of the 
labor camps. 
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ECONOMICS 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, held by in- 
vitation of the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment in the Legislative Chamber at Fred- 
ericton, was opened on February 23 with 
an address by Lieutenant-Governor Twee- 
die and speeches of welcome from Premier 
Hazen, Hon. C. W. Robinson, leader of 
the Opposition, Hon. W. C. H. Grimmer, 
Surveyor-General, and Mayor C. F. Chest- 
nut, to which a suitable reply was made by 
the chairman. A letter was read from Sir 

. Wilfred Laurier, in which he said the for- 
estry question was one of vital interest to 
every Canadian. The annual review of the 
president, Mr. Thomas Southworth, of To- 
ronto, read in his absence by the chairman, 
showed how the arousing of public opinion 
had made the Conservation Commission 
possible, and insisted on the imperative 
duty of pressing forward in all parts of 
Canada to save the forests and all that de- 
pends upon them. At the close of the con- 
vention the following afternoon resolutions 
were passed, urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to limit the cutting of timber or pulp- 
wood on Crown lands; endorsing the House 
of Commons committee, which recommends 
that the available forest lands upon the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains be 
converted into a permanent forest reserve; 
suggesting that the Federal and Provincial 
Governments preserve to Canada all the 
water-power within their boundaries, es- 
pecially in waters bordering on the neigh- 
boring republic; calling upon the Dominion 
Government to pass more stringent laws 
compelling railway companies to prevent 
forest fires along their lines, and impressing 
upon the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments the necessity of reserving the timber 
lands at the headwaters of all rivers and 
streams, so as to maintain the regular flow 
of water. Among the resolutions which 
concern the Forestry Association itself the 
most important is that which recommends 
to the executive the advisability of appoint- 
ing a committee of five to consider the fire 
laws of the several provinces and suggest 
legislation that would more effectually pre- 
vent and control fires. 

The automobile trade with foreign coun- 
tries is growing quickly. In 1902 the value 
of machines exported was one million 
dollars; in 1909 it was eight and two-thirds 
millions. In this year machines worth two 
and one-half millions went to Canada; two 
millions to Great Britain; $846,000 to 
France, and $300,000 to British Australasia. 
The imports from Great Britain were val- 
ued at $176,000; from France, $2,124,000, 
and from Italy, $664,000. The French ex- 
port trade amounted to twenty-five million 
dollars. 








The foreign tobacco trade of the United 
States for the last twenty years amounts to 
over one billion dollars. The exports were 
646 millions and the imports 386 millions. 
The world’s trade last year was valued at 
150 millions. Of this the United States im- 
ported forty-one millions; Cuba, thirty- 
one millions; the Dutch East Indies, twen- 
ty-three millions. German imports came to 
thirty-five millons; those of the United 
States to thirty millions, and those of Great 
Britain to twenty-five millions. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
is to build four fast steamers for a direct 
line from Liverpool to Buenos Aires, to 
connect with the Trans-Andean Railway. 
The time from England to Valparaiso by 
this route will be about a fortnight. 





During the last twelve years the British 
Treasury has received no less than #£211,- 
041,690, over a billion dollars, from death 
duties, that is, the tax on estates passing by 
inheritance. 

In Massachusetts the legislature is con- 
sidering bills presented to it by the Boston 
Federation of Catholic Societies dealing 
with moving picture shows and immoral 
theatres. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


“She Stoops to Conquer,” Garden 
Theatre.—It is a delight to witness such 
a fine presentation of Goldsmith’s charm- 
ing comedy as given by Mr. Greet and 
his excellent company. A contrast of 
the superior wit, humor and dramatic 
quality of this lovable and laughable play 
with the horseplay and vulgarity of one 
of our modern comedies would be an 
insult to ordinary intelligence. It teems 
with that subtle humor (so frequent in 
the older dramatists and so conspicuous- 
ly lacking in the modern olaywrights) 
which provokes continuous amusement, 
while its literary quality shines brilliantly 
amidst the banalities of the hour. Mr. 
Greet, as Tony Lumpkin, was exception- 
ally good, delineating with a sure touch, 
the sly, light-hearted, care-free, carousal- 
loving youth, with his haughty disdain 
for the “ladies,” and his propensity for 
the lasses of the taverns. 

The inn scene was exceptionally well 
acted, and contained many life-like im- 
personations of the various habitués of 
the village ale-house of Old England. 
His support was well balanced and gave 
evidence of careful and intelliger. train- 
ing. It was gratifying to witness the 
hearty appreciation of the audience, es- 
pecially in these days, when we are wont 
to hear that old cry of managerial com- 
mercialism about the long suffering pub- 
lic not wanting the old plays. Another 





striking and present example of this ap- 
preciation of the public is evidenced at 
the Marge attendance of the production 
of Shakespearean plays at the Academy 
of Music, by Mr. Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe, whose success has decided them to 
return shortly for another engagement. 

Mr. Greet has long identified himself 
with a movement towards the uplift of 
the stage, by teaching the people in 
various ways the superior literary and 
dramatic quality of the elder dramatists. 
This season he has undertaken an un- 
usually interesting repertoire which in- 
cludes that exquisite morality play of the 
Fifteenth Century, “ Everyman,” “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” “Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Macbeth,” “Julius Caesar,” 
“Hamlet,” “As You Like It,” “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “Twelfth Night,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Marlowe’s “ Dr. 
Faustus,” Sheridan’s “ The Rivals,” Lyt- 
ton’s “ Money,” and a Greek or modern 
play. Such an undertaking deserves pub- 
lic appreciation, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that Mr. Greet’s efforts will not 
go unrewarded. 





“Children of Destiny,” Savoy Theatre. 
—A curious medley of realism, sensation- 
alism, and utter improbability. The play is 
illogical and in its essence vicious, not- 
withstanding its supposed solution in a vir- 
tuous finale. 





“Mr. and Mrs. Daventry,” Hackett 
Theatre—A play heralded as one of Oscar 
Wilde’s, but without any evidence. It is 
true that its theme has a tang of Wilde’s 
worldly cynicism, but its execution is 
so far below his workmanship that 
until proof positive is forthcoming, his 
attributed authorship may be classed as 
pure fakerism. The theme is on the 
usual lines of the modern drama of de- 
generacy, marital infelicity, infidelity and 
the usual catastrophe, presented to no 
purpose, in a realistic and sensational 
setting. It opened on a Wednesday 
night and was withdrawn at the end of the 
same week. May it rest in peace. 

Cuartes McDouGaALt. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A. V. W., Waldwick, N. J.—Who was 
“T. H.,” a convert who wrote a remark- 
able book on prayers for the dead, and pub- 
lished the same in the year 1600? I do 
so wish to know more about him and his 
book, and surely some of the readers of 
AMERICA can tell me. 





J. G—The “Drama of St. Cecilia” is 
now out of print and cannot be obtained in 
England. 
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The Duke of the Abruzzi lectured lately 
before the Alpine Club of Turin on his 
mountaineering in the western Himalayas 
last year. Setting out from Srindgar in 
Cashmere, he reached the Balturo and God- 
win-Austen glaciers a month later. Here 
he established a depot at Rdokass, from 
which he set out to attempt K? of the 
Ordnance Survey, or Mount Godwin-Aus- 
ten of the atlases. Having reached its 
southern wall he sent out parties to ex- 
amine the eastern and western sides for a 
practicable route. None was to be found. 
Everywhere the explorers met only steep 
ridges, sheer precipices and overhanging 
glaciers. The Duke made an effort to 
climb the mountain by the east-southeast 
ridge, but after reaching an altitude of 
about 16,000 feet he was compelled to 
abandon his task. He then spent several 
days in surveying the upper basin of the 
Godwin-Austen glacier. Having done this 
he turned his attention to K®, otherwise 
known as Bride Peak, not quite so high as 
K2, but still for all that over 25,000 feet. 
June was already past and the unfavorable 
season of the monsoon was at hand. Nev- 
ertheless, he was going to try the ascent. 
This meant to live three weeks at an 
altitude of 21,000 feet, amid heavy snow- 
storms and almost continual fog, await- 
ing an opportunity of a dash for the sum- 
mit. Twice he made it, but unsuccessfully. 
The second time, July 18, he was only 536 
feet from the top when the fog came up 
and made it impossible to proceed. Never- 
theless, he reached the height of 24,583 
feet, the highest point ever reached by a 
mountaineer. 

Mr. G. C. Bell, a member of the British 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, has con- 
ceived a novel device for storing heat en- 
ergy that may be generated by electric 
apparatus during the day when there is 
small demand of current. It consists of a 
block of iron encased in a capsule of mag- 
nesia, which renders the block heat-proof. 
In the interior of the block is a removable 
partitioned heating unit. By passing the 
current through this unit a temperature of 
from 600 to 700 degrees Farenheit is pos- 
sible. Thus heat is at hand at a moment’s 
call and the efficiency of power-producing 
machinery is quadrupled. The use of the 
invention will depend on the prices per 
kilowatt power companies will see fit to 
offer, The prevailing high prices of elec- 
tric current would not warrant its general 
introduction. 


Professor Marbe, a French physicist, has 
made practical the use of the monometric 
flame of Dr. Koenig, to register disturb- 
ances of an alternating type, such as those 


of the electric current and heart beats. He 
finds that any flame, giving off soot, is 
sensitive to the influence of these pulsa- 
tions and reproduces graphically not only 
the frequency of these disturbances but 
also their form. In every case the pulsa- 
tions are made to traverse the flame; in 
case of the heart beats, through an acoustic 
capsule held close to the chest. The im- 
pressions are taken on a ribbon of paper 
which is made to pass through the flame. 
Heart pulsations have been measured up 
to one-hundredth of a second. 





With the launching of the battleship 
Utah on the Delaware River, at Camden, 
New Jersey, the largest sea-engine of war 
in the world is afloat. Its displacement is 
21,825 tons, with a length of 551 feet and a 
width of 88 feet. Turbine engines of 
28,000 horse-power operate her propelling 
mechanism. A remarkable feature in con- 
nection with the construction of the Utah 
is that she was assembled in the short 
period of nine months, 

Professor Robert S. Ball, of Cambridge 
(England), ridicules the idea of danger to 
the earth from Halley’s comet. “A rhi- 
noceros,” he says, “in full charge does 
not fear collision with a cobweb;” “We 
passed through a comet’s tail in 1861, and 
nobody knew it;” “Sir John Herschell 
said a whole comet could be squeezed into 
a portmanteau;” “As far as I can learn, 
we shall be in the tail of Halley’s comet on 
May 12. I sincerely hope we shall.” 


—— 


The United States Light-house Board, 
after sixty days trial, has decided to adopt 
the submarine bell system of signals for 
foggy conditions. Forty-eight light-ships, 
equipped with these bells, have been an- 
chored at different stations along the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, and all ships of 
war are being fitted with receiving appar- 
atus. The sounding of the bell is regis- 
tered electrically in the pilot house. This 
method enables signals to be received from 
a distance three times greater than that 
through which the blast of the fog horn is 
transmitted. 


oe 


Dr. Edward Lee Greene, one-time pro- 
fessor of botany at the Catholic University 
and now associate in botany in the United 
States National Museum, has just published, 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, an interesting volume, entitled 
“Landmarks of Botauical History.” The 
volume is a detailed study of certain 
epochs in the development of the science 
of botany. The point of view is philo- 
sophical rather than industrial. Interest- 
ing biographies are included of such bot- 
anists as Theophrastus, Brunfeldius, Fuchs, 





Tragus and Cordos. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The visit of Supreme Grand Knight 
James A. Flaherty of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus to Panama was a memorable event 
in the religious annals of the isthmus. 
Arriving at Colon on January 20, Mr. 
Flaherty and his party were welcomed by 
a committee of knights, who so thoroughly 
provided for their entertainment that the 
five days of their visit were crowded with 
events that must have afforded matter for 
pleasure and lasting recollection. One day 
was devoted to the inspection of the Cu- 
lebra cut, the Gatun dam, and other canal 
works, a special train having been pro- 
vided for the occasion. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 23, there was a solemn high Mass in 
the cathedral, at which the visiting and 
local knights assisted in a body. An elo- 
quent sermon was delivered by the Rev. F. 
J. McDonald, C.M. 

In the afternoon of the same day the 
Supreme Grand Knight exemplified the 
third degree, to which fifty-four were ad- 
mitted. In the evening, Mr. Louis K. 
Rourke, of the Panama Council, presided 
at the banquet, at which the guests of 
honor were the Right Rev. Xavier Jun- 
guitos, Bishop of the diocese, and Mr. Fla- 
herty. On Monday a visit was paid to the 
neighboring islands in the Pacific, followed 
by a grand ball in the evening. On Tues- 
day, January 25, the visitors set out on 
their return to the United States. Their 
presence and their public profession of 
their faith produced a profound impres- 
sion, according to La Defensa Social, of 
Panama, from which we have taken our 
details, and will redound to the good of 
religion. 


-— ——— 


There is announced from the office of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State in Rome the 
apearance, in the near future, of a detailed 
statement of the distribution of the vast 
sum entrusted to the Pope by the chari- 
table faithful of the Catholic world on the 
occasion of the earthquake disaster more 
than a year ago. The document will show 
that a total of more than 6,000,000 liras 
was disbursed by the agents of the Holy 
Father in the stricken districts of Sicily 
and Calabria. Besides the sums expended 
in helping the needs of individuals, sub- 
stantial donations were made to those 
charged with the rebuilding of churches, 
hospitals, orphanages and similar institu- 
tions of charity which have risen from the 
ruins within the past year. The statement 
covers only the distribution of the quasi- 
public fund administered by Papal direc- 
tion. The Holy Father has not permitted 
in the report any mention of the million 
and a half liras which he caused to be given 
from his private resources to the unfor- 





tunates of Reggio and its neighborhood. 
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The report appears in a neatly bound 
pamphlet, and is to be issued in English, 
German, Italian and French. 





With the Archbishop of Westminster act- 
ing as President and the other Bishops of the 
Province as Vice-Presidents, a permanent 
Committee representing various Catholic 
societies in England and Wales has been 
formed to arrange for a National Catholic 
Congress to meet every year in England. 
According to present arrangements the 
Congress will open at Leeds on July 29. 
As at the Eucharistic Congress, there will 
be one or more large demonstrations and 
meetings of the various constituent bodies, 
at which papers will be read and discussed. 
On Sunday, July 31, there will be solemn 
functions in the churches, with a general 
Communion. Details on these and a num- 
ber of other points have not been settled. 

Preparations are already being made by 
Austrian Catholics for a popular pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes and other noted shrines 
during the coming summer. Special trains 
will leave Vienna on August 20, and the 
pilgrims will return on September 2. 
Going or coming stops will be made in 
Oberammergau, where the pilgrims will 
witness the Passion play. Zurich, Ein- 
siedeln, Lucerne, Bern, Freiburg, where 
Special services will be held at the tomb of 
Bl. Peter Canisius, the patron of Sodalities 
of the Blessed Virgin, Ghent, Lyons and 
Paray le Monial. The pilgrims will spend 
four days in Lourdes and, if the record of 
past years be attained, the pilgrimage will 
be a notably large one. 





On February 25 Bishop Kennedy. Rector 
of the American College, presented to the 
Pope, in the name of Archbishop Farley, 
the gold medal recently struck in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the dio- 
cese of New York. The Holy Father ad- 
mired its artistic details and returned his 
thanks to Archbishop Farley for the gift. 





The consecration of the Right Rev. M. 
F. Fallon, O.M.I., as Bishop of London, 
Ontario, is to take place on April 25, the 
Feast of St. Mark, Evangelist. 





A boarding school in Manila, conducted 
by the Augustinian nuns (native) was ut- 
terly destroyed by fire on December 27. 
The loss was $75,000 and there was no in- 
surance. The house belonged to the Arch- 
bishop. 





It is announced that the Pope will be 
asked to allow the Blessed Sacrament to be 
carried in the procession at the coming 
Montreal Eucharistic Congress, in a special 
carriage drawn by six horses, as used to 
be done by the Pontiff himself in the olden 
times, 





PERSONAL 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, the vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
St. Clair McKelway, who presided, paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late Bishop 
Thomas A. Hendrick, of Cebu, once a 
member of the Board. “There was a 
union of cultivation, fellowship and genial 
humor in him that made him a charming 
colleague as well as a valuable regent,” 
said Dr. McKelway. 

“ When he was called to service in the 
Eastern possessions of our republic, he 
unhesitatingly gave up the labor in which 
he had attained distinction, and wrought 
and won love for missionary labor under 
conditions of peril and difficulty of a 
grave kind. His record in that field 
commanded the admiration of his su- 
periors, the affection of the people over 
whom he was made the spiritual over- 
seer and the respect of the government 
of his country. Education had in him 
an exemplar. Religion had in him a 
faithful disciple. Authority, spiritual or 
civil, had in him a wise leader and fol- 
lower in one. His life was a blessing. 
His conduct was an example. His end 
was peace.” 

Regent Pliny T. Sexton followed Dr. 
McKelway and said: “ Assiduously, he 
sought to develop and translate into use- 
fulness to others the divine spark which 
he realized had been implanted in his 
material being. Untiring devotion and 
service to his God, through lik devotion 
and service to his fellow men, is a truth- 
ful and just characterization of the ani- 
mating spirit and purpose of our greatly 
beloved brother and former associate. 
Peace be to his ashes and eternal joy 
for his soul.” 





The Manila Cable News of Nov. 26 
reports that Padre Pedro Chaves, a 
native priest of Sorsogon, delegate to 
the first Philippine Assembly, was badly 
defeated in his attempt at re-election. 
Padre Chaves is an unfrocked priest, the 
author of a bill calling for the immedi ‘e 
independence of the Philippine Islands, 
which was first approved by the Nacion- 
alista majority of the House and then 
pigeonholed. It was never dreamed for 
a moment, says the Cable News, that a 
delegate who, by his bill, had made him- 
self immortal among his fellow delegates, 
should have to suffer defeat. During the 
revolution of 1888 Padre Chaves was a 
captain in the forces of the Philippine 
republic. After the war he retired to 
private life and engaged in business. 





Congress has passed a bill appropri- 
ating $3,000 to place a memorial over the 





unmarked grave in the cemetery at Car- 
rollton, Mo., where Gen. James Shields 
was buried thirty years ago. General 
Shields was a veteran of the Mexican 
and civil wars, and the only man who 
had been a United States Senator from 
three States, Missouri, Illinois and Min- 
nesota. 





A press cable from Rome states that 
the Pope has appointed the Rev. J. W. 
Hendrick, of Ovid, N. Y., brother cf the 
late Rt. Rev. T. A. Hendrick, Bishop of 
Cebi, a domestic prelate, with the title 
of monsignor 





The new auxiliary of St. Paul will have 
the titular see of Ermopolis Major, and 
the auxiliary for San Antonio, Texas, that 
of Costabata. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Matthew Antillac, mission- 
ary of the Society of Jesus, died at 
Belize, British Honduras, aged 63 years. 
He was a native of the Spanish province 
of Catalonia, and as a young priest began 
his missionary career in the new world. 
Although never robust, he endured with- 
out flinching the hardships of a tropical 
climate; his thirty years of missionary 
life were full of works of zeal and self- 
sacrifice. His genial and sympathetic 
disposition and his ability in expounding 
the word of God gave him gieat in- 
fluence with the natives. In the evening 
of February 16, as he was about to give 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the presence of Bishop Hopkins, 
he was stricken with paralysis and ex- 
pired two hours later. The Bishop ad- 
ministered the last Sacrame..ts and gave 
the last blessing to the dying missionary. 





The Rev. John S. Coyle, S.J., who for 
some years has acted as treasurer of St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, died in 
that city on Feb. 25. He was born in 
Philadelphia April 28, 1864, and entered 
the novitiate of the Society of Jesus at 
Frederick in his sixteenth year. For 
many years he suffered from ill-health, 
but his sufferings never interfer d with 
the conscientious discharge of the duties 
assigned him. The Rev. George Coyle, 
of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
is his brother. 





Rev. James O’Reilly Sheridan, for 
fourteen years pastor of St. Francis’ 
Church, Naugatuck, Conn., died there on 
February 22. He was born in County 
Longford, Ireland, February 10 ,1855, and 
came here in 1869. Graduated at Hoty 
Cross College, Worcester, in 1875, he 
made his theological studies at Montreal, 
and at St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Alle- 
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gany, N. Y., where he was ordained to 
the priesthood, June 15, 1878. Father 
Sheridan came of a Levitical family. 
Two of his brothers were also priests, 
the late Bishop O’Reilly, of Hartford, 
was his uncle, and the late Very Rev. 
James Hughes, of Hartford, was another 
kinsman. Since Bishop Tierney died in 
1908, the diocese of Hartford has lost 
by death fourteen of its priests, nine of 
them prominent pastors. 





Colonel Claude R. Conder died in 
England, February 16, aged 62. He will 
tbe remembered by our readers for his 
share in the survey of the Holy Land 
under the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
In this work he was occupied for ten 
years, from 1865 to 1875, during which 
period he surveyed 4,700 square miles. 
On his return to England he gave the 
public an account of his work in his 
book, “ Tent Work in Palestine.” While 
his professional work is beyond all 
praise, the same can not be said of his 
archeology. In this he was inclined to 
be destructive of well-founded tradit‘ons, 
and was particularly hostile to the tra- 
ditional site of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and a supporter of the so- 
called Gordon site beyond the Damascus 
Gate. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The sermon on the occasion of the pub- 
lic demonstration made by the Knights of 
Columbus in Panama was delivered by the 
Rev. F. J. McDonald, C.M., and was a 
noble tribute to the Church and an eloquent 
appeal to the assembled knights to live up 
to the spirit of their Order by cherishing 
and practising ardent loyalty to their faith. 
It was in part as follows: “If Windhorst 
with a few faithful followers strong in the 
principles of justice could disarm the Iron 
Chancellor of Germany, if O’Connell, strong 
with the strength of right could force his 
way to the greatest parliament of the 
world and wring from it measures of jus- 
tice, who need fear the failure of the cause 
of truth when it is supported by men chosen 
from among the best and raised to the 
honor of knighthood after they have proved 
their lofty principles? United for battle, 
you are stronger than Napoleon and his 
veterans, Wellington and his armies, Wash- 
ington and his patriots. You have nothing 
to fear from without as long as the Order is 
faithful to itself. As long as it adheres 
loyally to its principles and duties, there is 
no power that can effect its destruction. 
The strength of any association depends 
more upon the quality of its members than 
on their number. 

“Never will it be too well understood 
that there is only one institution that has 


one has seen the birth, the growth, the de- 
cay and death of all others; that only one 
flourishes in the night of persecation and 
in the days of religious peace as well, and 
that this one institution is to exist until the 
last moment of time. The Church is a 
divine institution; all others are the work 
of men. These flourish as long as she im- 
parts to them the life-giving warmth of her 
existence. Orders strong and flourishing 
of old forgot this truth or denied it, and 
therefore they are not. All that hopes for 
perpetuity must cleave to the Church as 
the vine to the oak, as the earth to the 
sun which vivifies it. In every ray of light 
that flashes from our character, in every 
one of our actions sealed with Christian 
morality we give testimony to Jesus Christ. 
We must face many conflicts, great trials 
await us, our order of knighthood must 
right many wrongs and resist much injus- 
tice. 

“Like the valiant knights of old, with 
God and country in our hearts, let us wave 
the banner of the Cross, which has never 
been overcome; where truth is crushed, 
where liberty suffers, where there is hunger 
and thirst for justice, where religion is per- 
secuted, there let us fly and bare the sword. 
In all lands our ancestors in the faith 
maintained it at the cost of their blood. A 
price so high is not demanded of us. 
Nevertheless, we may be brought face to 
face with contempt and ridicule, suspicions 
springing from ignorance, infamous cal- 
umnies and vile persecution. What matters 
it? It is in the stress of trial that true 
loftiness of character is seen.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FRANCISCAN CONVENT, UGANDA, 
BritisH East AFRICA. 


Jan. 18, 1910. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


It surprised me to see my letter printed 
in America, I should like to correct an 
error in it, viz., that the money had not 
been voted for printing two thousand copies 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s speech given at 
Nairobi, The money was voted and the 
copies printed and distributed. 

On December 21, 1909, our mission was 
honored by a visit from Colonel Roosevelt, 
his son Kermit, and Commissioner F. A. 
Knowles. Colonel Roosevelt inspected 
every part of the compounds, showing keen 
interest in all he saw. He looks remark- 
ably well and has thoroughly enjoyed his 
hunting trip and this magnificent country. 
He said that we have nothing at home, ex- 
cepting , perhaps, the grizzly bear, which is 
anything like the fierce and wild beasts of 
Africa. Kermit is a fearless hunter, While 
here he succeeded in shooting a very rare 





stood every test of time and trial; that only 





species of large antelope. As far as is 


known, only five of these antelopes are tro- 
phies, and he has the fifth and finest. 

In Uganda Protectorate, as in East 
Africa, Colonel Roosevelt made a most 
favorable impression, and pleased everyone 
by his greatness and his simplicity, as well 
as his straightforwardness. He very kindly 
offered to speak in public of our work here, 
upon his return to the United States. He 
left Kampala early on the morning of 
Christmas eve to overtake his safari( cara- 
van), which he had sent forward on the 
previous day. We have been told that the 
Sirdar is sending a gunboat to Gondokoro 
to meet Colonel Roosevelt’s party and take 
them up the Nile. 

The amalgamation of British East Africa 
with this Uganda Protectorate, by which 
Sir Percy Girouard would have control of 
both, has not come to pass. The appoint- 
ment is announced of the Commander- 
in-Chief of Somaliland, Captain Henry 
Edward Spiller Cordeaux, C.B., C.M.G., as 
the new Governor of Uganda Protectorate. 

MortruHer Mary Paut, O.S.F. 





Biue Monpay IN THE “ Livinc CHURCH.” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For some time past there has been con- 
siderable perturbation and searching of 
heart amongst the High Church members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country. One evidence of this is the unu- 
sually large number of their clergymen 
who, within the last two years, have made 
their submission to the Catholic Church. 
Another is the frequent appearance in the 
columns of the Living Church, the leading 
organ of this party, of articles of a strongly 
anti-Roman tone, intended to strengthen 
and reassure the wavering brethren who 
may be suspected of meditating a flight 
Romewards. Amongst these is an article 
with the title “On Going to Rome,” which 
has been reprinted as a pamphlet for general 
distribution. (From its style it is evidently 
the production of a clerical correspondent 
of the paper who contributes thereto a 
weekly column under the heading of “ Blue 
Monday Musings,” of a virulent anti-Roman 
tone.) 

The article begins with an attempt to 
minimize the force of the recent conver- 
sions to Rome by setting over against this 
gain the “vastly greater company” yearly 
lost to the Catholic Church. We do not 
deny that annually the Church suffers the 
loss of many of her children. The wonder 
would be if it were otherwise considering 
the omnipresence and activity of the forces 
of worldliness and infidelity, the multiplied 
and multiplying forms of false religions, 
and, in this country, the “soup kitchen” 
methods used by Protestant “ evangelizing ” 
societies for capturing especially the chil- 
dren of poor Catholic immigrants. We 








take exception, however, when the author 
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descends to particulars. That recent events 
in France have resulted in a great loss to 
the Catholic religion will not, we think, be 
the conclusion of any unprejudiced ob- 
server. It is the testimony of many wit- 
nesses that, since the Separation Law went 
into effect, the churches have been better 
filled, and there has been more evidence of 
religious devotion and zeal than for many 
long years past. Religious persecution 
there, as elsewhere, has had the effect 
merely of separating the chaff from. the 
wheat, those who have withdrawn from 
the Church never having been Catholics in 
anything but the name, and whose with- 
drawal, therefore, is no loss of strength to 
the Church, but rather the reverse. As to 
the reported accessions to the ranks of 


the so-called “Old Catholics,” without 
doubt the wish is here father to the 
thought. This sect, in the forty years of 


its existence, has had abundant opportunity 
to show what it could do, and it has been 
sufficiently evident for a long time past 
that it is a “movement” which will not 
“move” except backwards. While speak- 
ing of Poland, however, the writer of the 
tract might have mentioned the Mariavite 
delusion, which has unfortunately carried 
off a considerable number of Polish Cath- 
olics. These people are followers of a 
certain woman who claims to be the in- 
carnation of the Holy Ghost. This move- 
ment is enjoying the favor and support of 
the Russian authorities, who are naturally 
glad of an opportunity to weaken the 
power of Catholicism among their Polish 
subjects, but, what is still more disgraceful, 
a bishop has been consecrated for these 
fanatics by a bishop himself consecrated by 
prelates of the “ Old Catholic” sect. As it 
is this body with which Anglicans of the 
“High” persuasion are so anxious to pro- 
mote union it must be interesting to them 
to see with what strange bedfellows they 
are going to become associated should such 
union take place. 

The Protestants of Italy will no doubt 
be glad to hear of the considerable increase 
in their ranks discovered by this Living 
Church writer. The most recent Italian 
religious statistics, however, furnish in- 
formation quite the contrary. If the 
Church suffers annually the loss of many of 
her children, still, when it comes to the 
question of the “departure of great num- 
bers into separation,” the Catholic Church 
is not the only religious body which has to 
confront this condition. As the result of a 
recent religious census taken in the Har- 
lem district of New York, it is reported 
by a prominent Episcopalian rector in that 
quarter that, of the Episcopalians, thirty 
per cent. attended no church whatever—a 
pretty large “departure into separation.” 
The number of Catholics returned as non- 
church-going in the census of this region 
was very small in comparison. 





His remarks as to the painful and often 
life-long separations between friends caused 
by these religious changes are only too 
true, and that so many have been, and are, 
willing to make the change, in spite of the 
almost certainty of such pain and loss, 
ought surely to be accepted as a testimony 
to the sincerity and strength of their con- 
victions. 

Equally unexceptionable is the position 
taken that the mere fact of one making 
this change who had hitherto been looked 
up to as a leader and master, is no reason 
in itself for a change of attitude on the 
par, of those who have been his disciples. 
We know not to what extent defections 
from the Episcopal Church from this cause 
have been made or are threatened, but from 
personal experience and the testimony of 
others, we know that the principle thus 
deprecated, of blind discipleship, is not un- 
frequently invoked to keep waverers in that 
Church. “What!” in effect it is said to 
the anxious one, “ you dare, on the strength 
of your own private judgment, and with 
your limited knowledge of history and 
theology, to contemplate making such a 
tremendous change! Think of Dr. Pusey, 
that most learned man, so deeply versed 
in antiquity and patristic lore. He had 
been over this whole subject in a way that 
you can never hope to be, and the result 
of his deep and long-continued study was 
to strengthen his belief in the Catholicity 
of the Anglican Church, How can you 
dare to put your knowledge and experience 
against his, not to mention his sanctity?” 
Ah, yes, Ward’s “ Credo in Newmannum,” 
quoted by our reverend Doctor, has its 
echoes nearer home. It is certainly true 
that, no matter who comes or goes, “ we 
shall serve God and secure our own sal- 
vation best by fidelity to the task God has 
given us in the vineyard where He has 
placed us.” Granted always. But here is 
the all-important point—that it is His vine- 
yard. And it is precisely the conviction, 
forced upon the minds of so many men and 
women, that the Anglican Church, as a 
body, has no part or lot in God’s Vine- 
yard, that has driven them from that body 
to Rome. Our author may think them 
mistaken; nevertheless, he will surely ad- 
mit that, having that conviction, they were 
bound to take the step they did. 

S. P. MacpHERSON. 

New York, Feb. 22. 





CaTHOoLic CuurcH-Gornc. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the heat of summer, when out- 
side temples are apt to be thinned by 
fashion’s exodus, the church in this Cath- 
olic parish is filled Sunday after Sunday, 
at all the Masses; on a day of obligation 
that may fall on a week-day, perchance, as 
All Saints’ Day fell on Monday, Immac- 





ulate Conception on Wednesday, last year, 
the Circumcision on Saturday, this year, 
the same church is literally packed with de- 
vout throngs. A saying of secular “ Fa- 
ther” Abraham Lincoln comes to mind, to 
wit, just as “you can fool some of the 
people all the time, all of the people some 
of the time, yet not all the people all the 
time,” neither is the constant reality of 
Catholic worship in a consistent parish at 
all compatible with delusion. 

There may naturally slip in some black 
sheep, or supposedy a masked sheep or 
two, in a large aggregate of promiscuous 
human beings; yet the constant and per- 
severing devotion of the flock as a whole, 
Sundays and week-days, fasts and feasts, 
winter and summer alike with steadfast 
fidelity to Church and pastors, is a pal- 
pable test of the truth. While there is 
never a sign of perfunctory, constrained 
attendance, in this typical Philadelphia 
parish, on days of strict obligation, but 
rather an evident, spontaneous conscience 
at work with a Catholic will therein, quite 
as remarkabie is the voluntary thronging 
on days not of obligation, but of appointed 
great devotion, such as All Souls (on a 
Tuesday, last year) and Ash Wednesday. 
Pray witness if any “converted” Wal- 
densian, “away from Rome,” would pro- 
ceed to “evangelize” that Ash Wednes- 
day surge of Catholic “sheep,” silently 
crowding, step by step, to the altar, there to 
be signed with Palm Sunday’s ashes in 
most reverential awe of Palm Sunday’s 
truth to their souls brought home. Do they 
lack the Gospel? Do they lack the Gospel, 
again reverently crowding to voluntary 
devotions called “Stations” or “ Way of 
the Cross?” The priest in his vest- 
ments kneeling in the aisles, though the 
weather be slushy, and many wet feet have 
trodden before him, is he therefore a sym- 
bol of “sacerdotal pride?” Neither so 
when at the altar itself he is vested in 
robes that do honor to Whom honor is due. 
And as to any alien rejection of devotions 
in praise of Blessed Virgin Mary, Whom, 
then, was the Holy Virgin elected to bear? 
Could she stay a vessel of inferior election, 
that fact allowed? 

The one proved institution in all this 
world is the Catholic Church, What fatu- 
ous delusion in heresy or schism to fight 
that cause! 

WiLt1AM PRIcE. 

Philadelphia, Feb., 1910. 





AMERICA is a paper of intense interest to 
all Catholics; it is well worth having and 
studying. It is a good compilation of 
thrilling facts which should stir the hearts 
of its readers. The hour is ripe for such 
a paper, which ought to circulate by the 
hundreds of thousands among our pastors 
and laymen.—James M. Bennett, Auburn, 
N. Y. 




















